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Carelessness, Cupidity, Cowardice 


Three C’s for the Parasitical Credit Man 
By David J. Evans 


National Lead Co., Chicago 


From a paper read at the 27th Annual Convention of the National Association of Credit Men 


HE responsibility of the 
Credit Department to at- 
tack indecency and crime 
in credit, is based primar- 

ily, on the responsibility of any hon- 
est citizen, or organization of citi- 
zens, to combat indecency or law- 
lessness. Morally and _ ethically, 
there should be no question of this 
responsibility. 

But in this day of more or less 
material, cold-blooded business, 
when so many business men cannot 
see, or will not consider, anything 
which cannot be expressed in dollars 
and cents, it is hard to convince 
some credit men or credit depart- 
ments, that such a responsibility ex- 
ists. The attacking of indecency 
and crime in credit frequently seems 
to mean a loss of money. But in 
reality, if credit men and women 
would only realize it, such activity 
means a saving of many thousands 
of dollars to the business commun- 


ity, 
MORE AGGRESSIVENESS NEEDED 


_We credit men have become, I be- 
lieve, too much accustomed to look- 
ig upon our departments as defen- 
své Organizations, merely  safe- 
guards against the assaults of the 
commercial crook. A more aggres- 
své attitude, both against the 
crooked debtor and the indecent, in- 
competent and dishonest credit man, 
would soon turn the tide of commer- 
tal crookedness, now threatening to 
engulf us and would go a very long 
Way toward the elimination of inde- 
tency and crime in credit. 

It seems incredible that some 
tedit men do not yet realize that 
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Character, Capacity and Capital ‘can 
and do constitute the qualifications 
of a good, competent credit man, 
just as well as of a good honest cus- 
tomer or credit risk. And when a 
credit man, by his actions or atti- 
tude toward his debtors or his fel- 
low credit grantors, shows that he 
does not believe in and does not 
practice the great principles for 
which the National Association of 
Credit Men stands, he should be 
disciplined and made to realize that 
his methods are obsolete and not 
only detrimental to other creditors, 
but to his company as well. Fur- 
thermore, I believe the time has come 
for this Association to undertake an 
intensive campaign of modern credit 
education, directed not only at the 
inefficient credit man, but directly 
and persistently at the employers or 
supervisors of such credit men. 

The trouble seems to be that many 
of us Icok upon indecency in credit 
as something very harmful and very 


bad, when practiced by the other fel- 
low. We are like the little boy who 
defined noise as “something that dis- 
turbs us, unless we are making it 
ourselves.” 


TWO CASES OF INDECENCY 


Here are two specific cases of 
credit indecency : 


1. Right now we are up against 
one of the most startling instances 
of indecency in credit that it has ever 
been my misfortune to see. One of 
the largest companies in the country, 
through one of its several credit men, 
has undertaken to force another large 
creditor in a certain embarrassed es- 
tate in which both are interested, to 
settle or guarantee payment of this 
company’s account. Believing that 
the large creditor is so heavily in- 
volved that he cannot afford to allow 
the debtor to be forced into bank- 
ruptcy, this splendid specimen of an 
incompetent, indecent credit man, has 
wilfully and maliciously brought suit 
against the debtor, knowing that either 
other creditors must permit him to 
obtain an undue preference or see 
the debtor company go into bank- 
ruptcy. This is indecency in credit, 
personified! 

A few months ago I was called into 
a case in which I was not a creditor. 
I was asked to use my influence with 
the credit man of a nationally known 
business house, to induce him to join 
with other creditors in winding up the 
affairs of an insolvent estate. It de- 
veloped that the large business institu- 
tion had sold some $700 worth of mater- 
ial to the failing debtor and that cer- 
tain taxes paid on this material had 
amounted to some $600. In other words 
—the seller had paid Uncle Sam some 
$600 tax on about $100 worth of mer- 
chandise, thereby increasing the amount 
of the sale to $700. It became a ques- 
tion of liquidation of the failed estate 
through a creditors’ committee or 
trough bankruptcy. Bankruptcy would 
pay little or nothing. Friendly liquida- 
tion, it was estimated, would pay from 
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25 to 40 per cent. Yet the creditor per- 
sisted in a demand that the creditors’ 
committee pay him all of his claim or 
at least the part of the claim covering 
the taxes paid the Government—and 
the debtor finally went into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Now, how can reasonably intelligent 
men make such mistakes? Isn’t it bet- 
ter to take $200 or $300 on a $700 claim 
and retain the respect and good-will of 
the other creditors, rather than sacri- 
fice not only the respect of one’s fel- 
low credit men, but a substantial divi- 
dend as well? 


Scores of other cases could be giv- 
en. The indecent incompetent credit 
man has many ways of showing his 
utter lack of proper modern credit 
spirit. He it is who joins with un- 
principled lawyers or others in un- 
ethical dishonest practices; who 
uses threats of bankruptcy to collect 
unliquidated or disputed or doubtful 
accounts ; who is 98 per cent. respon- 
sible for the bankruptcy shark and 
for the bankruptcy rings which ex- 
ist in large commercial centers. 

It is well nigh impossible to un- 
derstand the working of such minds. 
Is the actuating motive cupidity, sel- 
fishness, or just plain mental incapa- 
city? It reminds me of the young 
lady at a party who had been bored 
to death by a young man of question- 
able mental capacity. Offering the 
lady some candy, he quoted that old 
moth-eaten remark, “Sweets to the 
sweet.” And the young lady replied, 
“Thank you—and now may I pass 
you the nuts?” 

If we can attack, successfully, in- 
decency in credit, we shall not need 
to worry so much over crime in 
credit. Crime in credit is the logi- 
cal successor of indecency in credit. 
Whether it is the giving of false 
financial statements, the passing of 
bad checks, the fraudulent conver- 
sion, or the concealment of assets, 
the filing of false and fictitious bank- 
ruptcy petitions, voluntary or invol- 
untary, no matter what the form of 
commercial crime, its fore-runner is 
commercial indecency. 

COULDN’T PUT OVER FRAUDULENT 

BANKRUPTCY 

Within the past two weeks, an at- 
torney who was trying to put over 
a fraudulent bankruptcy said, “Why 
I’ve handled hundreds of these cases 
and this is the first time that cred- 
itors have been so rich or so wise 
that I couldn’t put it over!” Why? 
The Paint Trade cut its eye teeth 
on this sort of thing years ago 
and I know of no other commercial 
line where fraudulent failures have 
been so few; merely because the 
credit men of this line are co-operat- 
ing with each other along decent, in- 
telligent lines. 

Until human nature changes radi- 
cally, we cannot hope to eliminate 
crime. But the scope of the criminal’s 


operations can be controlled and a 
wery large part of commercial crime 
prevented if the credit man so wills. 
During the month of April of this 
year, commercial failures amounted 
to $73,000,000. How many of those 
failures were fraudulent? And how 
many credit men actually took suf- 
ficient interest in those failures to 
know whether and to what extent 
fraud entered there into? My own 
experience, based on months, yes, 
years of investigation, leads me to 
the belief that less than one per cent. 
of the members of this National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, take an 
active, intelligent interest in what 
should be one of the most import- 
ant parts of their work, bankrupt- 
cies and failures. Usually, after a 
failure has occurred, the average 
credit men sends his claim to an at- 
torney and then forgets all about it! 
A REAL CASE 
In trying to impress credit men 
with the importance of following a 
failure to the bitter end,—for it is 
usually bitter to the credit man,— 
let me cite a real case, an honest-to- 
goodness horrible example, one of 
the last cases handled by Judge Lan- 
dis. before he resigned to become 
chief high commissioner of the base- 
ball world. . It was a typical, fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy, one of hundreds 
which have disgraced the District 
Courts of the United States of 
America, and incidentily disgraced 
beyond expression the credit men 
who allowed such things to happen. 
A petition was filed against this 
company. No notice was given the 
alleged bankrupt and the three al- 
leged petitioners did not know that 
their customer was in bankruptcy 
until a receiver had been appointed 
and a receiver’s sale advertised. It 
developed that no authority had been 
given by any of the three creditors 
whose names were signed to the peti- 
tion, that the customary notice to 
the bankrupt had been carefully car- 
ried out to his premises and carefully 
stuck under the door of a seldom 
used engine room. It was picked 
up several days later by one of the 
employes after it had been walked 
on for several days. The Chicago 
Association of Credit Men got hold 
of the matter and induced Judge 
Landis to make an investigation. 
Listen to what Judge Landis had 
to say, after quizzing the attorneys 
involved. He said: “Is the Bank- 
ruptcy Bar all engaged in this foot- 
race to hire them? Are all you 
gentlemen pestering creditors to hire 
you in this way?” “Can you beat 
it! The call of the bankruptcy 
cases in this Court is the call of 
the criminal cases.” “I think if 
the truth were known the whole 
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brigade of bankruptcy lawyers would 
stand out here as you now tang 
out.” “A personal liability of som, 
one here is going to follow. This 
concern that has been handled, map. 
handled and mishandled, of coury 
has open to it its application for jus 
tice in the Civil Courts,” “q 
course,.no lawyer, none of they 
lawyers sitting around here, whether 
they are patent lawyers or general 
chancery lawyers or common hay 
lawyers or criminal law lawyers o; 
admiralty lawyers, or any citizen gt. 
ting here whose judgment has not 
been dwarfed and wizened by tech. 
nical training in the law, nobody 
would have the slightest doubt as to 
the real facts.” “Well, it is justa 
sickening thing and I am not ye 
through with the question of this 
practice in bankruptcy.” 

And yet only a few days ago this 
very attorney called me up ai 
solicited my claim against a locd 
manufacturing concern and declared 
that he had the claim of a lar 
company who wanted a bankrupty 
petition filed. Now, how did he ge 
this company’s claim? He got it 
through some local collection agency, 
who forwarded it to him in Chicago. 

CREDIT MEN’S RESPONSIBILITIES 

Our responsibility as credit ma 
and women to attack indecency ani 
crime in credit cannot be denied 
Honest, efficient credit men an 
women do not want to deny this 
responsibility. Let us accept it. Le 
us lend our every effort to effective 
ly attacking indecency and crime in 
credit, by co-operation ; by thinking 
just a little bit about the other fd 
low ; by trying not to see how much 
we personally can gain in a trouble 
some case, but how much we c@ 
gain for all the creditors involved; 
by being decent; by being vigilant, 
first to guard against the wiles of the 
commercial crook and second t 
guard against any inclination to takt 
advantage of other creditors; by tt 
membering, that while we may ® 
one case force a preference for ou 
own particular account, that on th 
average, we cannot always occu) 
the commanding position. 


After all, Character, Capacity al 
Capital are the three really gre 
things in credit. Lacking _ the 
great qualifications a credit risk 14 
poor risk. Lacking these great qui 
ifications, a credit man is a po 
credit man—worse, he is that awil 
thing in modern commercial life, # 
inefficient, incompetent, _ selfs, 
thoughtless, business parasite. 
three C’s predominate—if a creil 
man lacks in Character, Capacity # 
Capital, then his active character 
tics are Cupidity, Carelessness, 
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From One Professional Man to Another. 
A Lawyer to a Credit Man. 


S a member of a profession which has been regarded as 

a profession for many centuries, I am glad to greet you. 

If your work is observed carefully, one might not be 
wrong in saying that it, too, is professional. There are parts 
of your work that certainly demand in their accomplishment 
the highest sense of personal and professional honor. 


A lawyer is, or ought to be, if he is professionally compe- 
tent and honorable, a servant of justice. What is justice? 
In the words of Emerson, justice is the application of truth to 
affairs. Justice is a metaphysical concept that doesn’t realize 
itself automatically. It has to be realized by us poor humans 
in a work-a-day world. The lawyers, its servants, have 
traveled through the centuries, damned by one generation, 
praised by the next, falling, slipping, rising. And the best of 
them have borne the stamp of justice on their brows. — 
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A credit man, moved by the sense of idealism in his work, 
animated by the thought of the essential delicacy of the mate- 
rials he handles, ought to appreciate that he serves honor as the 
lawyer serves justice. Honor may easily be a higher thing 
than mere legal justice. Honor is a word too great for a cynic 
to grasp, too high for a coward to reach. A liar can have no 
part in its service; credit is founded in honor. The decent 
traders of the world carry a message from the dead to..the 
living, from the living to the generations yet unborn—and the 
burden of the message is—Commercial Honor. If you:men 
deal decently with the subject-matter of your work, you will 
find not only.that you have built yourself into a profession, but 
also that you have made it easier for the traders of the world 
to understand and carry their message of honor. 


EDWARD L. SMITH. 
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of those failing in business 

shows all the recorded failures 
an which creditors sustained some 
doss since 1881 to the present time. 
In the 15 years following 1881 there 
were only three years in which the 
number failing did not exceed one 
percent. It is a startling truth that 
after the expiration of these 15 years, 
or since 1896, a span of 26 years, 
there have been only three years in 
which the loss has exceeded one per 
cent. 


‘To record of the percentage 


It is also a fact, and perhaps not 
a singular one, that with one excep- 
tion each succeeding year since 1896 
has witnessed a diminution in the 
wastefulness we style the credit loss. 
Is it necessary to ask any member 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men what happened in that year? 
We of Toledo are especially proud 
that our city was chosen as the situs 
of that memorable gathering of 
credit men out of whose efforts there 
has grown to the present day a 
national body of men united in spirit, 
whose lives are dedicated to the prin- 
cipal that co-operation is the only 
watchword. The first man to invite 
me to a credit meeting was in busi- 
ness parlance one of those creatures 
known as a competitor, but, thanks to 
the teachings of our Association, he 
is, in that body, a brother. Get ac- 
quainted with your competitor—you 
might like him! 


What are the causes of this enor- 
mous load on American business— 
the wasteful credit loss? By far the 
larger portion of recorded failures 
are said to be from causes largely 
personal—with incompetence and in- 
experience at the head of the list, 
Now we should admit that the oc- 
currence of the excess burden is due 
to faults of, the credit giver which 
are largely personal. I do not mean 
that incompetence and inexperience 
are always the prime causes of the 
credit man’s mistakes. The word 
which fits the situation is careless- 
NESS. 


I frequently say to our branch 
salesmanagers who are responsible as 
well for their credits, “Will you ad- 
mit that you made a mistake in giv- 
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To Reduce Bad Debt Waste 


Use Analysis, Knowledge, Method, Study 


By H. T. Fulton 


Blodgett-Beckley Co., Toledo, O. 


From a paper read at the 27th Annual Convention 


of the National Association of Credit Men 
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ing this blank rated man a line of 
credit on the mere report of the sales- 
man’ If you will do that, then 
we will clean the slate and start 
over.” Carelessness on the part of 
the credit giver coupled with laziness 
and a failure to appreciate the truth 
of the adage “Before you invest—in- 
vest-i-gate,” is one of the main causes 
of the burdensome loss. 


Sales greed is the next cause. 
The sales department is allowed to 
dominate the credit department. 
Men of this association, do you want 
to run your ship without a pilot? 
Yes, the machinery of your sales de- 
partment will propel it with its en- 
ergy but without the guidance of the 
credit department the course fol- 
lowed leads to nowhereness. 


SALESMAN IS SON OF CREDIT MAN 


We have no quarrel with the sales- 
man. Why should we quarrel with 
one of our own family for in gene- 
alogy the salesman is our son. You 
recall that in the early forties buyers 
and not sellers travelled. The jour- 
ney always led to the large buying 
centers. Finally it became necessary 
for each house as its business grew to 
send out travelling credit men to the 
home towns of the various buyers in 
order to supplement the information 
obtained from the customer himself. 
Later, as these travelling credit men 
continued to call in the buyers’ home 
towns and at their places of business, 
it seemed perfectly natural for the 


buyers to place their orders in the 
hands of the credit men in many in- 
stances and save themselves the ex. 
pense incident to making the trip 
themselves to the buying center. 
This practice was continued on such 
a large scale that a certain man con- 
ceived the idea of combining or con- 
solidating the efforts of these credi; 
men to save wasteful duplication oj 
effort and expense. His work is 
continued today in one of the major 
mercantile agencies of our country, 
The practice of drumming the trade 
for orders, however, which was Origi- 
nated by the credit man had become 
so well fixed that this particular fea- 
ture of his work was continued in 
the genus homo the travelling sales- 
man; and the credit man retired 
again to his lair in the office leaving 
the active selling field to his child— 
the travelling drummer. 

Let me say that the vice president 
and sales manager of the company 
I have the honor to represent invites 
the credit department to have a voice 
in every sales convention. What is 
the result? Last fall we put on a 
collection campaign among our sales- 
men who act also as collectors. This 
campaign took the form of a crass 
country motor run from Obscurity- 
ville to Successville. Was it a suc- 
cess? Every few days we received 
wires from our men telling just 
what difficult thing they had done. 
The outcome was that all the men 
came to the midwinter convention 
wanting to know who had won 
possession for another year of the 
silver loving cup which we use as the 
collection trophy. 

So called snap judgment in ap- 
proving credit is a contributing cause 
to the credit loss. You will recall 
the story of the old lady with her 
four children who went to the rail- 
road depot agent and asked him 
whether there would be a train from 
the north in a few minutes. The 
agent replied that the train from the 
north was an hour away. “Well, 
will there be a train from the east 
in a few minutes?” She was as- 
sured that the train from the east 
would not arrive for 45 minutes. 
Then she queried whether the train 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Credit Information 


Where to Get It and How to Know When You Have It 
By H. P. Reader 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


OBJECT on the ground 
that it is irrelevant, incom- 
petent and tends to point a 
conclusion.” So speaks the 
attorney in defense of his client’s 
cause excluding from consideration 
by judge and jury evidence that 
might cause an unfair and unjust 
decision. 

No trained counselor stands at the 
credit man’s side to warn him of im- 
proper consideration of evidence or 
to develop for him facts he should 
not fail to consider. His judgments 
must be fair and just. To accom- 
plish this he must first get before 
him all the information available, 
sift from it that which constitutes 
relevant evidence and be able to 
weigh it, giving each fact its pro- 
portionate importance. This is the 
test of a credit man—to be able to 
give all the facts bearing on the 
credit of a concern, their relative 
weight when arranging them in his 
mind to form his judgment. Orders 
from customers, old or new, are 
checked or rejected on the evidence. 
Therefore, it is essential that the 
credit man have or be able to get 
information speedily, that good serv- 
ice may be given the customer. 

Some of the routine steps men- 
tioned in this article will doubtless 
seem quite primary to many readers 
of THe Crepir MontTHLY, but from 
inquiries that have reached me, I 
conclude it is worth while to cover 
this subject in some detail and to do 
so is but logical in such a series as 
is comprehended under “A Day in 
the Credit Department.” 

The new order is the difficult one 
to handle as a rule for it has perhaps 
been secured by the salesman after 
long and patient effort. Its prompt 
and efficient handling will do much 
to insure future business. 

WHAT INFORMATION IS NECESSARY 

Briefly the credit man should have 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
customer is good for the amount of 
the order on the terms set forth. 

THE NEW ACCOUNT 

The new account or first order 
usually comes from the salesman’s 
solicitation as has already been said. 
If the order comes without solicita- 
tion it is important to give it particu- 
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‘title: 


In this series of articles under the 
“A Day in the Credit Depart- 
ment,” Mr. Reader treated in May the 
tools of the departments, and forms 
used in opening and handling accounts; 
in June he discussed the important sub- 
ject of the indexing and indices; in 
July, The Credit Editor, his work aud 
how he does it. In September, Mr. 
Reader will make a study of billing, 
what should precede it, the handling 
of the billing department and the neces- 
sary control over billing by the credit 
man. 


larly careful investigation before 
checking. 

The salesman can as a rule be of 
great assistance to the credit depart- 
ment in handling the order which 
has come through his work. If he 
has been properly trained to observe 
as he goes about, he can furnish cer- 
tain information obtained by keeping 
on the alert while soliciting the busi- 
ness and can picture to the credit 
man briefly but vividly and compre- 
hensively the essential points that the 
credit man would have endeavored 
to see had he been on the ground. 
Many houses furnish their salesmen 
with a form on which to make a re- 
port for the benefit of the credit de- 
partment when sending in a first 
order. 

Form (A) (see next page) con- 
tains questions such as the wide- 


awake salesman can get the answer 


to as he engages the buyer in con- 
versation and quietly observes this 
and that thing of significance during 
his call at the office or store of the 
customer. The questions in the form 
are so put as to require the answer 
“Yes” or “No” or almost equally 
short answers. 

The kind of co-operation between 
the salesman and the credit man 
called for in the filling out of such a 
report is much to be desired and 
such information received with an 
order being right up-to-date usually 
ties up with agency information and 
information procurable from other 
sources so that an intelligent deci- 
sion can be reached quickly. 

Determining factors as to the 
amount of investigation that should 
be made before shipment, are,—the 


line of business in which the seller 
and buyer are engaged, whether the 
order is for immediate or future 
shipment, whether it is comparative- 
ly large or small for the seller or for 
the customer considering the location 
and condition of business as set out 
in the salesman’s report. Some 
houses check orders only after ship- 
ment, willing to get “stuck” once, 
the credit department setting the 
red flag against filling a second order 
to a concern that proved undesirable 
on the first order. This practice may 
be proper for some lines of business 
but as a rule will not prove satisfac- 
tory and can hardly be called scien- 
tific credit work. 


If an order is not large and the 
regular agency ratings are good and 
substantiate the salesman’s reports, 
this information, perhaps, is suffi- 
cient for a first small order. But of 
course after the first order is 
checked the credit man should take 
immediate steps to obtain complete 
information in order that a line ot 
credit consistent with the responsi- 
bility of the customer may be ar- 
ranged and the necessary limits 
set on the visible index and other 
credit records. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF AGENCY RATINGS 

As to agency ratings it should be 
borne in mind that there are several 
of them but only the first and second 
credit ratings as distinguished from 
capital ratings have, as a rule, proved 
desirable for credit in the long run. 
Before checking out any consider- 
able merchandise to houses listed in 
the lower credit grades, full and up- 
to-date reports should be obtained 
from the agencies and other sources. 
Too much caution cannot be em- 
ployed in the interpretation of the 
agency ratings. They are frequently 
misunderstood and misinterpreted by 
men of long experience, and the most 
common mistake is to consider the 
amount of capital and not give due 
consideration to the general credit 
rating. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the rating books are issued quarterly 
and that there are thousands of 
changes in ratings made for each 
successive issue. As these changes 
are occurring daily, it is essential 
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that special reports be obtained on 
each new account opened to insure 
against the changes which the agen- 
cies have made since the issue of the 
last agency book. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


In many lines of business there 
are trade associations equipped to 
furnish valuable information bearing 
on the credit standing of the concern 
in that line. If there is such an as- 
sociation in your trade, you should 
affiliate with it, not only for the p»r- 
pose of getting a class of infon 
tion which is often quite intima 
and such as is not available through 
other sources, but that you may take 
part in advancing better business 
methods in your line and in correct- 
ing trade abuses. 


INTERCHANGE SERVICE 


Pre-eminent among sources of in- 
formation is the Interchange Bureau 
as established by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, for it taps 
the current ledger information of 
merchants and manufacturers in 
every line selling to a customer and 
to that extent presents an advantage 
over a purely trade bureau. With 
the development of interchange by 
zones cavering interrelated markets 
and broadening into national inter- 
change through the Central Bureau, 
the credit man will enjoy a facility 
that is quite superior to anything 
now available. 


TRADE PAPERS AND BUSINESS PRESS 


Auxiliary information is often had 
through trade papers and_ these 
should be read for notes bearing on 
customers and business generally. 
They should receive the attention of 
the credit department promptly and 
regularly after issue and clippings 
made of notes bearing on essential 
points regarding customers and gen- 
eral conditions in various fields, each 
clipping properly identified, dated 
and filed and the credit editor’s 
visible index flagged, if the clipping 
presents a piece of news suggesting 
caution or some other change or at- 
titude toward a customer. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The financial statement is always 
desirable and often indispensable for 
the interpretation of information ob- 
tained through other sources, the 
significance of which will not be un- 
derstood except through the state- 
ment. Having obtained the state- 
ment the next essential step is to 
analyze it properly. The various 
items should bear a certain propor- 
tion or relation to each other, gov- 
erned by the line of business and its 
location and in accord with the ex- 
perience of the credit man gathered 
over. a long period. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


(Under no Circumstances is this Form to be Shown to the 
Customer. The Form is to be Filled in After Leaving 
Customer’s Place of Business.) 


SALESMAN’S REPORT on PROSPECTIVE or 
NEW ACCOUNT 


A. B. Company, 
X. Y. Z., Mass. 


ae 


(In full—not merely initials) 


Trade Style used, if any ....... 


Se oc > | ae 


ND re 


Kind of business engaged in? —....... 


When did he begin here? ........ 


._otate ..... 


Did he establish a new business? — 


What was his previous experience, and how long? . 


Is he located in central or outlying district of his town? _... 


Is the location well adapted to the line of business? 


How is the proprietor considered as a business man in the community? . 


What rent does he pay monthly? $ 


How many clerks are employed? . 


Is business done on a cash or credit basis? 


What are the average monthly sales? _..... 


What estimate of value of stock on hand would you give? _..*.. 


How much insurance is carried on stock? .. 


Does the stock appear to be clean, well kept and well balanced? 


What lines or brands of merchandise are carried? 


side.) 


(List these on reverse 


Date Salesman 


ee 


DIRECT INQUIRIES TO TRADE 

In addition to the other sources of 
information which modern inter- 
course has developed there has come 
about a most remarkable direct inter- 
change of information among credit 
departments to a large extent carried 
on by the use of the reciprocal trade 
inquiry blank standardized by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
These direct sources of information 
are of much value but should not be 
taken alone as a basis of credit. In- 
formation thus obtained requires 
analysis as do all classes of in- 
formation. 


WHEN SUFFICIENT INFORMATION ? 


It is most essential for the credit 
man to know when he has sufficient 
information. Perhaps no rule can 
be laid down as to the number of 
sources that should be consulted in 
any one case. Enough will be de- 
veloped from two sources in some 


instances. In others it will be nec- 
essary to develop information from 
all sources available. When the 
credit man has rounded up the facts 
covering financial strength, habits of 
payments, ability, character and gen- 
eral conditions and found them all 
favorable, he may say that the risk is 
good for reasonable requirements in 
his line. 
A FEW DON’TS 

Don’t check simply because your 
neighbor does. Have a reason for 
checking based on facts you have 
acquired. 

Don’t check because the salesman 
says everybody else is checking. 

Don’t check from agency ratings 
alone. : 

Don’t check from memory—even 
good wheat gets rusty—use your 
visible index kept right down to date. 
It will save confusion. It will save 
that loss which comes from confus- 
ing names and addresses. 
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Credit Man Must Visualize the Customer 


ASK 'EM IF 
THEY GIVES 
TRADIN! 


Ss ae 
FE Zs 
aa e 


JAKE, THAT THERE "C” OUGHTA 
EA "“S" Efc- ETC 


TS 
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How the Cartoonist of The Credit Monthly Visualized the Customer 


the while forming mental pic- 

tures of our customers. A 
Mobile member had difficulty in vis- 
ualizing the customer who forward- 
ed the letter here printed and asked 
THE CrepiIt MonTHLY to help him. 
Its artist has tried to do so faithfully 
in the accompanying sketch. The 
editor hopes the result is not too suc- 
cessful lest the talent of THE CrepiT 
MONTHLY in visualizing customers 
and interpreting their letters be 
overworked. 


“I am in Nead of a Ruber Rain Coat 


O te unconsciously we are all 


& Cant Git My sice there, as I am Lit- 
tle od Size I Mesure 38 inches Roung 
the Bodey Rich under the armes But 
I would Bedder Git a 40 inch Coat 4 
feet & 4 inches tall from floar on top 
of Shoalders a 4 foot Coaie would doo 
in Lengs I want a Black Ruber in 
Coler & woold Like Bucles on in Plaxe 
of Buddens Semular too Bugles Like 
the arcata over-Shoos Have Sleaves 16% 
inch Long. I Hat a few Rain Coais 
Given too me & they are about Ript 
up one of them I liked the qualety 
Real well as it was Lite and Limbrey 
that you Could foold Easey toogether 
with out Braken it or inger it the 
Least Bit too Carey wich I will Sent 
you a sample of it wich I woold Like 


The District of Columbia Bad Check Law 


QUIET, but hard fight with 
A the Washington and Balti- 

more Associations of Credit 
Men leading the van, and directed 
by the Counsel of the former Asso- 
ciation, R. Preston Shealey, per- 
suaded Congress in the closing mo- 
ments just before the summer ad- 
journment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to adopt the Bad Check 
Bill, introduced as H. R. 6307 
in the lower House of Congress by 
Representative Zihlman at the joint 
request of the Washington and Bal- 
timore Associations. 

Senator Pomerene, at the request 
of local business men, had introduced 
a bill which did not contain the im- 
portant five-days of grace provision 
of the bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Zihlman, but the Pomerene bill 
passed the Senate and then was re- 
ferred to the House District of Col- 
umbia Committee, which body re- 
ported out as an amendment to the 
Senate bill the provisions of the Zihl- 
man bill, in effect the model bad 


check bill of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and closely re- 
sembling the New York statute on 


the subject. 


After the Zihlman bill had passed 
the House, Senator Ball of Delaware, 
chairman of the Senate District of 
Columbia Committee, moved to con- 
cur in the House bill, but several 
Senators objected and finally the bill 
went to conference, where it re- 
mained for nearly six months. Lat- 
terly, the Baltimore and Washington 
credit men, supported by Jacob Ep- 
stein, owner of the Baltimore Bar- 
gain House, managed to have a con- 
ference held, and through the efforts 
of Senator Pomerene of Ohio the 
way was smoothed for the unani- 
mous adoption by the House and 
Senate conferees of a report to both 
Houses, and adopted by the House 
of Representatives and by the Senate 
on June 29th, 1922, and the bill 
signed by the President on Saturday, 
July 1st. Through the efforts of 
Representative Zihlman, the Wash- 


too Have Seme Sing Simsler too it the 
other Coate which was Given too me 
was a Stofe Rueber Coldn Foalded up 
or Heng it over your Shoalders too 
Cara Loos no more than A Dried Cow 
Hide Dont Like them Now if you Have 
about what I Wand Give your Price 
& qualefy & oncet I May Came Down 
Some time and See them if the Price 
is not too High & if it is too High I 
just wait till someone will Give an 
oald one agin as I am one of the Poo 
Glass men if you woold Have Cata- 
logues too Sent So the Cut woold Bee 
in I would Precheate your Faver if 
you woold Sent one” 

Youers Truly 


ington association has obtained pos- 
session of the pen with which the 
bill was signed by President 
Harding. 

Outstanding figures in this fight 
for the passage of the bill have been 
the National Association through its 
executive officer, Mr.Tregoe, Messrs. 
Epstein, Morningstar and Preston of 
the Baltimore association, and 
Messrs. Adams and Hanson of the 
Washington association, with the 
campaign which has so successfully 
ended, managed by the National As- 
sociation’s representative and Coun- 
sel in Washington, R. Preston 
Shealey. 


National Institute of Credit 


Certificates Awarded 

HE following students of the Na- 

tional Institute of Credit received 
certificates for the completion of the 
course in Credits & Collections during 
July: Mr. M. W. Ricker, United States 
Natl. Bank, Portland, Ore. Mr. Elmer 
W. Berg, 35 Jefferson St., Geneva, Ill. 
Mr. Allen L. Fletcher, 12 Wyoming 
Ave. W., Melrose, Mass. Mr. Joseph G. 
Albert, 104 Oley Street, Reading, Pa. 
Mr. O. G. Boynton, Upper Longfield, 
Bristol, R. I. Mr. P. B. Askren, 1028 
Kansas Ave., Atchison, Kans. 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


What Will the Business Budget Do for You? 


Can the Creditman, Accountant and Controller Climb 
Into the Place of Leadership by Its Aid’? 






ISTINCTION and fortune 
have been attained again 
and again by men who con- 
ceive a concrete idea and 
then follow it through by logical pro- 
cess to final fruition. Mines, oilfields, 
continents have been discovered 
through vision backed up by convic- 
tion and perseverance. Business 
success has. also been won by apply- 
ing tried processes or merchandising 
plans to better or more complete ad- 
vantage than had hitherto been ap- 
plied or than are usually attained. 


For every man in his field of work 
there are unquestionably _ better 
methods than those now discovered, 
elements as yet undiscovered or the 
possibility of the new application of 
old methods. As we consider office 
procedure and control as today prac- 
ticed and compare it with twenty 
years ago, we see that this truth ap- 
plies quite as much to credit man, 
accountant or controller as to the 
man who is on the productive side of 
a business. It is a time to be alert, 
for these are days when it is not 
sufficient that those who went before 
and were successful did things in a 
certain way. So whether we are cul- 
tivating a new field or an old one let 
us remember that the leader always 
uses the most improved tools and 
methods to make most productive the 
priceless human effort he employs. 
He blazes, if necessary, a new and 
more direct trail to his goal knowing 
that unless he does so he is to con- 
tinue a drudge and can never be 
counted among those who lead. 


AN OLD PRINCIPLE NOW COMING TO 
THE FORE 

What is the most important, newly 
applied principle in the national 
government? Clearly it is the adop- 
tion and application of the budget, 
and a budget that not only controls 
in expenditures but anticipates sour- 
ces of revenue which shall measure 
up to the expenditures in a budget 
that comprehends—(1) What is to be 
bought? (2) How much will it cost? 
(3) From whence will the cash nec- 
essary be obtained? 


By Park Mathewson 


The Business Bourse, N. Y. 








PARK MATHEWSON 
and Writer on 
Author of 
Trade and Bankers” 


Lecturer 
Finance. 


Business 
“Acceplances— 


The spectacular feature of the 
government budget, and the one 
which appealed most forcefully to 
astute business men, was the decisive 
way the expenditures at Washington 
were cut from five and a half billion 
dollars in 1921 (no budget em- 
ployed), to four billion in 1922 and 
three and one-half billion estimated 
for 1923 without any apparent dim- 
inution of efficiency. 

The budget has proved itself a 
sharp and effective tool for the pro- 
tection of the people’s interests in 
the hands of the Government. Can 
it produce equally valuable results if 
applied to private business? This is 
a question none should fail to ask. 
Many of our most successful firms 
have answered it affirmatively and 
have sought methods and men to put 
the principle of the budgetary con- 
trol into their own business. The 
men who were able to direct to a 
practical installation of the budget 
and indicate how it could be main- 
tained in every day business have 


been eagerly sought and profitably 
employed. 


CREDIT, ACCOUNTING AND FINAN- 
CIAL MEN ESPECIALLY Avar‘eD 10 
DEVELOPMENT OF BUDGETARY PRO- 
CEDURE. 

It has been found that the point of 
analysis and the accurate habits of 
mind developed in the financial divi- 
sion of a business are especially valu- 
able in handling the business budget 
and that if reasonable breadth and 
vision are present, much of the initia- 
tive and ability to create budgetary 
control for the whole organization is 
successfully developed in this depart- 
ment without going outside the per- 
sonnel of the concern. 

A great incentive is thus presented 
to some member of the credit, con- 
trolling or other financial division to 
be the one to introduce or initiate 
the budget idea in his organization. 
It is then most appropriate that the 
readers of Tue Crepit MonrtuHLy 
should become thoroughly posted as 
to the scope and application of bud- 
getary control in business, and it will 
be the purpose of THE Crepit Mon- 
THLY to offer in a brief series of ar- 
ticles, some of the basic principles, 
common applications and benefits de- 
rived from the employment of a care- 
fully developed budget system. So 
far as possible a complete system, 
procedure and detailed application 
and forms will be unfolded as we 
proceed. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL UNDERLYING 
BUSINESS BUDGETS. 


The central thought of a budget 
is to employ foresight with a view 
to adjusting supply to demand and 
expenditure to income. All other 
ideas are related to this idea, and 
follow from an attempt to carry out 
the principal purpose. The nation is 
headed for trouble if Congress, on 
the recommendation of various de- 
partment and bureau heads, appro- 
priates sums of money for numerous 
purposes, from time to time, and only 
later faces the fact that the revenue 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Dan Williams Five Dollar Bill 


What Gave Rise To It and What Did It Do? 
By Edgar Gengenbach 


AN WILLIAMS left the 
paymaster’s window of the 
Allen Brothers Leather 


Works counting the con- 

of his envelope.  Thirty- 
eight dollars—three tens, three 
ones and a five. The five dollar 
bill was new and crisp. He looked 
at it closely. On the top and bottom 
it read “Federal Reserve Note,” and 
in bold letters “The United States of 
America” —‘‘will pay to the bearer on 
demand.” All of this meant nothing 
in particular to Dan except that the 
bill represented five dollars, United 
States, 100 cents on the dollar sound 
value. 

Now what is the scheme of things 
which put that five dollar bill in 
Dan’s pay envelope? What is this 
“Federal Reserve?” Where did the 
five dollars come from, and how does 
it all work out? To trace it down, 
and perhaps through one typical 
transaction so that the business man 
may gain an inside idea of the work- 
ings of our present money system is 
the purpose of this story. 


tents 


For the beginning of this particu- 
lar five dollars, we are obliged to 
make a mental trip to the farm of, 
well—say Fred Ramsey, in Pemiscot 


County, Missouri. Fred’s farm is in 
the rich, alluvial Mississippi Valley. 
It is a good farm; Fred is a hard 
worker and owes only a small amount 
remaining unpaid on his land. His 
crops are well diversified; he has 40 
acres in corn, with which to fatten 
stock. And he has 20 acres in cotton 
on which he relies for ready money. 
The time of the year is October. 
Markets and business conditions are 
good. Somehow Fred remembered 
the old days when panics always 
seemed to come just as things were 
spreading into a broad prosperity. 
He has suffered and lost through 
those panics and the thought of: pos- 
sible “tight money” would give him 
teal worry. 

But things look trouble-proof now. 
¢ shipped 10 bales of cotton last 
week to the compress. His bill of 
lading would be exchanged for ware- 
house certificates which he could 
hold until his cotton could be graded, 
classified into lots, and sold, as he 
directed. His corn was past frost 
danger, and in a few weeks he would 
be gathering it for feed. The sun 
was shining overhead and the negro 
ands were singing at their work. 


Three more wagon loads of fleecy 
cotton were on their way to the gin. 

Fred sat down to figure out his re- 
ceipts and disbursements. There 
were the cotton pickers, some store 
bills, and a lumber bill to pay. Taxes 
were due and on November 2oth, 
there was a payment on his land 
which had to be met. The long sea- 
son of crop preparation had left him 
short of ready cash. The big team 
needed a new harness and the good 
wife was planning on some things for 
the home. Just then one of the dar- 
kies came back from the railroad sta- 
tion. “Boss, de agent says he can’t 
take no mo’ cotton on de railroad. 
Dey is full up.” 

This was a perplexing, unexpected 
difficulty. With a helpless, despair- 
ing feeling, Fred went down to the 
station. Yes, the agent had received 
orders from the superintendent to 
load no more cotton at country sta- 
tions until further notice. Blythe- 
dale Compress was filled to capacity, 
with 80 cars to unload in the yards. 
An embargo has been put into effect 
at all division points. 

Fred called up Blythedale. Not 
only was the congestion confirmed, 
but the fine weather and the sudden 
accumulation of-excess supplies was 
being reflected in a fall in the mar- 
ket. “Hold up your cotton a while,” 
said the Factor, “until we get this 
jam cleaned up.” Splendid and well- 
meant advice, but what was Fred to 
do? No cash meant no more pick- 
ing; he wouldn’t be able to meet his 
obligations, to say nothing of buying 
anything. The weather might turn 
bad soon, and then it would be too 
late to avoid damage to his crops. 

This has been, and would be today 
the sequence of events except for the 
intervention of the Federal Reserve 
System. Fred’s predicament, multi- 
plied thousands of times by the simi- 
lar circumstances of other farmers, 
would spell, but for the aid of the 
Federal Reserve, the old circle of car 
shortage, embargoes, defaulted pay- 
ments, foreclosures, lack of buying, 
idle industries, men out of work; 
hardly an individual anywhere escap- 
ing some share of the final result. 

But it is not so now. Fred had 
ten of his bales of cotton safely in 
the compress warehouse. The 
world’s market governed their value, 
reflected by the Liverpool price. He 
had his printed warehouse certifi- 


cates, officially numbered and pro- 
tected by insurance to $100 bale. 

Fred went to his country bank. On 
the door hung a neat sign “Member 
of the Federal Reserve System.” 
With his certificates as collateral, he 
borrowed $60 a bale, a total of $600. 
The amount was placed to the credit 
of his account, and he went away 
breathing easier. He could go back 
now any time and draw out enough 
to tide him over. 

Now, what did the country bank 
do to have the money ready when 
Fred wanted it? The bank did busi- 
ness with hundreds of farmers, all 
more or less in Fred’s fix. Before 
the day was over the bank had ex- 
tended loans up to $4,000 and held 
in security, certificates on cotton in 
warehouse, corn and wheat in the 
country elevator, worth all told, ac- 
cording to the market quotations, 
by the balancing of world conditions. 
A surplus here, a shortage there; a 
bankrupt section of Europe, or a na- 
tion-wide buyer’s strike ;—all these 
things finally adjust themselves into 
the figure called “the market.” 
Neither Fred, nor his bank, nor the 
government makes that figure. 

At the close of the day’s business 
the country bank made up its paper, 
obligating itself for $4,000 under the 
security of the warehouse and eleva- 
tor certificates, and sent its note to 
the Federal Reserve Bank in St. 
Louis, requesting a loan in cash from 
that bank in turn, paying a discount 
just as Fred pays interest. The 
Federal Reserve is a bank for bank- 
ers. The Federal Reserve Bank is 
made up of bankers who have sub- 
scribed stock and paid money into it. 
And in return, the country bank can 
look to the Federal Reserve Bank for 
direct aid in periods of stress and in 
the protection of its customers, like 
Fred. 

The morning’s mail brought into 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis the request of Fred’s bank for 
cash. The same mail brought in simi- 
lar requests from other country 
banks, totalling $150,000. The Con- 
tinental National, the largest bank in 
the city wanted cash for its big fac- 
tory accounts. The crop outlook was 
good and the industries were putting 
men back to work and buying coal, 
steel and other commodities in great 
quantities. To maintain all this busi- 

(Continue. on paye 19) 
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The Legal Profession 


Shall it Recover its High Position? 
By William Gregg 


of action. In most cases 

these rights are exercised 
with hardly a passing thought of 
the many legal aspects that may be 
involved in a simple transaction, be- 
cause the intent of the parties is 
just, honorable and friendly. But 
now and then the right of action 
looms up in all its legal force, and 
then the credit man is likely to have 
frequent contacts with the interpre- 
ters of our laws, the members of 
the legal profession. 

Often these contacts have given 
the credit man a serious jolt. He 
has heard the lawyer referred to as 
an officer of the court, answerable 
to it and sworn to uphold and de- 
fend the country’s constitution and 
laws. He has been brought up to 
look upon the practitioner of the 
law as a member of a profession of 
dignity and learning. Too fre- 
quently he meets among them mere 
traffickers. His contacts lead him 
to characterize them again and 
again as vulturous beings preying on 
society, using their exalted position 
not to compose difficulties but cre- 
ate, foment and aggravate them. 

The credit man, therefore, will 
rejoice in the results of the confer- 
ence on legal education composed of 
representatives of national, state and 
local bar associations, recently called 
to discuss the duty of the lawyer 
to the public and client, and to bring 
about, if possible, higher standards 
for admission to the bar. 

In the declarations of the confer- 
ence, adopted after long debate and 
by an overwhelming majority, the 
emphasis was laid upon a more ade- 
quate preparation for the legal pro- 
fession. The standards with re- 
spect to admission to the bar, adopt- 
ed in 1921 by the American Bar 
Association, were endorsed. The 
standards require that every candi- 
date for admission to the bar should 
give evidence of graduation.from a 
law school complying with the fol- 
lowing standards: 

(a) It shall require as a condition of 


admission at least two years of study 
in a college. 


(b) It shall require its students to 
pursue a course of three years duration 
if they devote subztantially all their 
time to their studies and a longer 
course equivalent in the number of 
working hours if they devote only 
part of their working time to their 
studies. 


A Ne credit man deals in rights 


(c) It shall provide an adequate li- 
brary available for the use of students. 


(d) It shall have among iis teachers 
a sufficient number giving their entire 
time to the school to assure actual 
personal acquaintance and _ influence 
with the whole student body. ; 

These requirements can but in- 
crease the efficiency of those ad- 
mitted to practice and give assur- 
ance that candidates shall be men of 
a higher standard of moral character 
than under the present system. 


The conference went on record as 
convinced that high ideals of pro- 
fessional duties must come chiefly 
from an understanding of traditions 
and standards of the bar through 
study of such traditions and stand- 
ards, and by the personal contact of 
law students with members of the 
bar who are marked by a real inter- 
est in younger men, a love of their 
profession and a keen appreciation 
of the importance of its best tra- 
ditions. 

The conference urged that courts 
and bar associations charge them- 
selves with the duty of devising 
means for bringing law students in 
contact with members of the bar 
from whom they will learn by ex- 
ample and precept that admission to 
the bar is not a mere license to carry 
on a trade, but that it is an entrance 
into a profession with honorable tra- 
ditions of service which they are 
bound to maintain. 


In making a dramatic appeal for 
the adoption of higher standards of 
education and intellectual attain- 
ments for the members of the bar, 
Elihu Root poitned out that “when- 
ever trouble comes, it comes because 
of the fact that the bar is being 
filled up to the brim at every term 
of the court by thousands of young 
men whom nobody knows anything 
about. The question is how to get 
a line on them, so that those fellows 
shall be kept out who are merely 
trying to get an opportunity to black- 
mail and grind the face of the poor 
and to perpetrate more successful 
frauds and chicanery by having a 
law shingle.” 

“Another question,” declared Mr. 
Root, “is how to let in the good fel- 
lows, the earnest, sincere fellows and 
keep out the black scoundrels of the 
future. There must be a period, in 
the nature of a period of probation, 
when two things shall be happening : 
First, the young man shall be under 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


the observation of men whose testi. 
mony regarding his daily walk and 
conversation will be accepted as pro. 
ving whether or not he is of the 
right stuff. Second, he shall be yp. 
der such conditions that he will be 
taking in through the pores of his 
skin American life and American 
thought and feeling.” 


What this Washington conference 
of the representatives of the bar saw, 
as perhaps they never saw before, 
was that the bar needs to purge itself 
of the men who could never exem- 
plify the honorable traditions of the 
law because of insufficient training 
or unfit temperament. There was a 
recognition that the profession 
would steadily fall in the eyes of the 
people unless it became impossible 
for any number of men of the pure- 
ly trafficker type to gain admission 
to the bar. 


Already vast damage has been 
done by reason of the lateness of 
action and it is hoped that the ser- 
iousness of the situation as brought 
out by the leaders of the bar in con- 
ference will be fully appreciated by 
every community throughout the 
country. Steps should be taken in 
all the states to set up standards 
which shall gradually restore this an- 
cient profession to that place of the 
highest honor so essential if our re- 
publican institutions are to endure. 


Chas. W. Dupuis Given 


Honorary Degree 


FOR his achievements in the field 

of finance, as a prime mover in 
the establishment of the University 
College of Commerce, and because 
of his splendid civic accomplish- 
ments, Chas. W. Dupuis, second 
vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, was given the 
honorary Master of Arts degree by 
the University of Cincinnati at its 
June commencement. 


In this new honor to their much 
beloved fellow, the members of the 
Cincinnati association are taking 
great satisfaction. They see in it 
recognition of Mr. Dupuis’ work in 
establishing a close contact between 
the Association and the School of 
Commerce of the University. 


Tue Crepit Montuty feels cet- 
tain that it can speak for the entire 
Association in extending the sincere 
congratulations of the whole mem 
bership to Mr. Dupuis, glad that this 
new honor has followed so closely 
upon that extended him at the Ir 
dianapolis convention. 
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Agreement to Arbitrate Disputes Should 
be Part of Contract 


method of disposing of busi- 

ness disputes has been given 
much attention by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Through 
their efforts the legislature of II- 
linois passed in 1917 an Arbitrations 
and Awards Act and in 1919 amend- 
ed the act. Feeling, however, that 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, with its diversified interests 
and clientele, holding within its 
ranks retail houses as well as whole- 
salers and bankers, could serve 
Northern Illinois better, turned over 
the'arbitration work to that organiza- 
tion which May 1, 1921, established 
the Commerce Court of Arbitration. 


This court is under the general di- 
rection of a committee whose chair- 
man in 1921 was W. E. Shoemaker 
and in 1922 S. J. Whitlock, both of 
whom had served the Chicago Asso- 
cation of Credit Men as president. 

The active direction of the court 
is under the management of J. Kent 
Greene, who has acted as arbitrator 
in 246 cases. These figures do not 
represent the total results of the ar- 
bitration movement, for business men 
appreciating the advantages and sim- 
plicity with which arbitration may be 
carried on, are now arbitrating their 
cases under private auspices using 
the association’s forms of submis- 


sion and appointing their own arbi- 
trators. 


The Commerce Court of Arbitra- 
tion is doing what it can to extend 
the principle of arbitration where- 
ever-possible throughout the country 
and to try such causes as may be sub- 
mitted to it for adjudication. Fifty- 
five trade groups have selected each 
three representative men, who, to- 
gether with the manager of the 
court, form a corps of 166 arbitra- 
tors. Rules have been adopted to en- 
able the selection of arbitrators from 
this official list, or from others as 
may be decided by the parties of 
interest. The rules provide for their 
approval by the court, that is, to take 
jurisdiction of questions of law aris- 
ing in the submission. The rules 
have been approved by the Municipal 
Court.of Chicago and by the Proba‘e 
and County Courts. 

‘Cases thus far arbitrated by the 
Commerce Court are those where 
controversies have been existing at 
the time of submission. The Com- 
mittee on Arbitration, however, is of 


(Fi metiod of arbitration as a 


-the opinion that the better time to 


induce parties to submit to arbitra- 


tion is when they enter into their con- 
tract of manufacture, purchase or 
service, for at that time neither party 
knows which one will be plaintiff and 
which defendant, if any dispute shall 
arise, and are both eager to avoid liti- 
gation, and ready to make their 
agreement to submit any dispute that 
may arise in the future. If the 
agreement to arbitrate is delayed un- 
til after the controversy has arisen, 
and after negotiations for settlement 
have failed and mutual accusations 
have been passed, either one or both 
parties are prepared, and perhaps de- 
termined, to start a law-suit. The 
defendant, whether he considers him- 
self liable or not, after such accusa- 
tion, is apt to feel not legally bound 
to come to an early settlement. He 
feels that the best way he can get 
back at his opponent is to delay pay- 
ment, or it may be that for financial 
reasons he wishes to put off the day 
of reckoning. If the claim is un- 
liquidated he will not have to pay 
interest on it until it has been liqui- 
dated. by the rendition of an award 
or judgment. Hence, he sees the ad- 
vantage of court litigation which will 
give him a delay of a number of 
months and possibly of years. For 
this reason, it is highly important that 
arbitration clauses should be inserted 
in all contracts. 


The Commerce Court of Arbitra- 
tion has heen unable thus far to make 
much progress on placing such 
clauses in contracts, for the reason 
that since October 31, 1921, its efforts 
have been consumed in trying to in- 
duce the public courts to approve the 
rules of arbitration under which 
agreements to submit future disputes 
can be executed, and it was only a 
day or so before that that the ap- 
proval of the above mentioned courts 
was obtained. The discussion cen- 
tered upon the matter of the sup- 
posed illegality of an agreement to 
submit future disputes. The law of 
Illinois provides that parties to an 
existing dispute may submit it, while 
the New York law provides that an 
agreement to submit even a future 
dispute is irrevocable. The Chicago 
Committee has contended that the I} 
linois law is preferable. in this, that 
if anybody desires to- break his con- 
tract he should. be permitted to do so 
but only on condition that he pay a 
certain amount of liquidated damages 
for the extra cost that is required in 
court procedure. Such provision is 
less radical than the New York law 


17 
and will probably become more 


popular. 


The form of submission of arbitra- 
tion which the Chicago Committee 
has drawn, and which it is urging 
business men to insert in their con- 
tracts, is as follows: 


“Any controversy that may arise be- 
tween the parties hereto, growing out 
of this contract, shall be submitted to 
arbitration under the laws of the State 
of Illinois and the rules of arbitration 
of The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. WBither party refusing for the 
space of days so to submit such 
controversy to arbitration shall be held 
to have withdrawn from this provision 
of. this contract, and for so doing shall 
pay to the other the sum of $ 
as liquidated damages justly incurred 
through such refusal or withdrawal; 
which sum may be recovered by suit at 
law therefor, or made an item of claim 
or set-off in any litigation growing out 
of this contract.” 


The Chicago Arbitration Commit- 
tee has found that the amount to be 
named as liquidated damages in case 
of withdrawal from a submission 
should not be so high that parties 
will be deterred from adopting the 
arbitration provision, yet, on the 
other hand, should be large enough, 
depending on the subject matter of 
the transaction, to prevent parties 
from withdrawing from the agree- 
ment of submission. 

It has been pointed out that the 
common law form of arbitration is 
practically in effect in most of the 
courts, that is, where parties to an 
existing controversy agree to submit 
all matters connected with it to ar- 
bitration, the arbitrator passing 
finally on all questions of law and of 
fact. The method has not been pop- 
ular, however, for the reason that liti- 
gants do not desire ordinarily to sub- 
mit their controversies to the final 
decision of laymen unacquainted 
with the law and questions of law 
are often more difficult than ques- 
tions of fact. There is, too, a de- 
cided objection on the part-of the 
legal profession to permit laymen to 
decide finally on questions of law. 
There is nothing in the law compel- 
ling the submission of the whole of 
any controversy. Specific questions 
are often submitted without any 
question as to the legality thereof. 
Therefore, the agreement of submis- 
sion should confine the submission to 
questions of facts which will reserve 
to the courts the questions of law 
and make the procedure much the 
same as that which has made the 
arbitration work in Illinois popular. 

In Illinois there is the alternative 
of permitting arbitrators to pass 
solely on questions of fact, or, on 
both questions of law and fact, per- 
mitting the courts to review any 

(Continued on page 34) 































































































HERE is widespread misunder- 
standing among credit men as 
to the nature of the legal 
remedy of attachment. One of the 
first requests made by a majority of 
credit men upon an attorney, who has 
been retained for the purpose of col- 
lecting an overdue account, is “attach 
the debtor’s bank account at once.” 
If it were possible to comply with 
these instructions, the attorney’s task 
would be greatly simplified, but only 
in a few jurisdictions does the law 
permit the filing of an tachment 
without some special ground for in- 
voking this extraordinary remedy. 

A brief review of the cases in 
which attachment is possible wil 
prove enlightening to many members 
of the association. 

The word “attachment” has been 
defined as “a method whereby a 
debtor’s property, real or personal, or 
any interest therein, capable of being 
taken under a levy of execution, is 
placed in the custody of the law to 
secure the interests of the creditor, 
pending the termination of the 
cause.” That is to say, the writ of 
attachment is a provisional remedy 
by which a defendant’s property is 
taken out of his control, during the 
pendency of an action, so that he is 
thereby prevented from so disposing 
of it so as to place it beyond the 
reach of the plaintiff in case the 
plaintiff is successful in the action. 

There are some jurisdictions, no- 
tably the New England States, where 
practically all actions are commenced 
by attachment, and this is true 
whether the action is for breach of 
contract or for tort (civil injury, 
such as negligence, etc.). 


In Connecticut, for example, 
when an account is turned over to 
an attorney for collection, the usual 
course followed by the attorney is 
to prepare at once a writ of attach- 
ment, which names all of the banks 
in the town where the debtor is lo- 
cated, and any other persons who 
may have in their possession property 
belonging to the debtor, and to de- 
liver the writ to the sheriff, who 
thereupon serves it on the debtor and 
the banks and other parties named. 
The effect of this is to “attach” 
whatever property of the debtor may 
be in the hands of the persons 
named, so that the debtor, unless he 
releases the attachment by filing a 
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When the Creditors Can Attach 


By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel National Association of Credit Men 


bond, is unable to draw money from 
the bank, or otherwise to dispose of 
his property. The attaching party is 
not required to file a bond or give 
any other security as evidence of 
good faith, but obtains the writ of 
attachment as a matter of right. The 
debtor, on the other hand, may re- 
lease the attachment by filing a bond, 
which takes the place of the attached 
property, and against which a re- 
covery may be had in case the action 
terminates in favor of the plaintiff. 
Under such circumstances, it will 
readily be seen that judgments ob- 
tained after attachment are practi- 
cally certain to be paid, and the 
danger of failing to colléct after liti- 
gation, (which exists in jurisdictions 
where attachment cannot be had as a 
matter of right, such as those de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs) 
is largely eliminated : 

In the majority of states, the writ 
of attachment is auxilliary to certain 
classes of actions only, and the stat- 
utes specify in detail not only the 
classes of actions in which the writ 
may be issued, but also the peculiar 
circumstances and __ relationships 
which must exist in such actions be- 
fore the writ will issue. In these 
jurisdictions, therefore, attachment 
proceedings are of a highly technical 
nature, and the requirements of the 
law must be.strictly complied with or 
the attachment will be vacated at the 
instance of the defendant. 

The grounds .upon which attach- 
ments may issue are set forth.in de- 
tail.in the Credit Man’s Diary for 
1922, pages 56 and 57, and the forms 
of action in which attachments. may 
issue will be found in the same pub- 
lication on pages 58 and 509. 

An examination of these tables 
shows that attachment may issue in 
most states in actions on contract ex- 
press or implied, and in nineteen 
states in any civil action. The 
grounds on which a writ of attach- 
ment may be obtained are different 
in practically every state, but the 
most usual grounds are 

1. That the debtor is a non-resi- 
dent or a foreign corporation. 

2. That the defendant has ab- 
sconded from the jurisdiction or con- 
ceals or hides himself. 

3. That the debtor has, or is about 
to, remove, conceal, assign or dispose 
of his property to delay creditors. ° 





In New York there is the add. 
tional ground that the defendant has 
made a false financial statement jp 
writing. In general then, it will he 
seen that, aside from non- residence, 
an element of fraud or concealment 
or removal from the jurisdiction, 
must usually be proved to sustain the 
issuance of a writ of attachment. 


In these jurisdictions also, it js 
generally necessary for the attaching 
creditor to put up a bond for twice 
the value of the property which he 
attaches. The debtor can then usu- 
ally release the property by filing a 
counter bond in the same sum. 

Lawmakers in states where the 
writ of attachment is granted only 
as an extraordinary remedy look 
askance upon proposals to liberalize 
the attachment statutes along the 
lines followed in the New England 
states, but attorneys who have had 
long experience practicing in New 
England regard the liberality of their 
attachment laws as beneficial, and 
report practically no abuse of the 
statutes. 


The criticism that where attach- 
ment is allowed as a matter of right, 
debtors will be hounded by vexatious 
suits, having no real merit, is met 
with thé positive statement by New 
England attorneys that in many 
years’ experience they have known 
of practically no instances where a 
writ of attachment has been issued 
unless the  plaintiff’s —_ attorney 
honestly believed the plaintiff’s claim 
to be meritorious. It is a matter of 
ethics among the New England a- 
torneys to resort to attachment only 
when justified, and indeed the use 
of the writ of attachment for im- 
proper motives constitutes abuse of 
process and subjects the client to an 
action for damages and lays the at- 
torney open to censure or disbar- 
ment. 


Whether it would be wise to per- 
mit liberal attachments in complex 
communities such as New York or 
Chicago, is a question deserving of 
very serious consideration. It is cet- 
tain, however, that were the remedy 
available, many debtors who now es 
cape the payment of their just obli- 
gations, would be compelled to pay 
their debts. 
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Must the Day of “The Big Stick” be 
Brought Back’? 


Letter From Washington Correspondent 


By R. Preston Shealey 


can Commonwealth” said the 

outstanding weakness in the 
American form of government is the 
fact that while a great political party 
might be elected on a direct, clearly 
defined issue, yet when that party 
came into power there was no 
party representative constitutionally 
charged with the duty of enacting 
into legislation the campaign issue or 
pledge. 


Jian BRYCE in his “Ameri- 


At various stages in American his- 
tory this defect has not been so ap- 
parent because during the day of the 
McKinley regime Mark Hanna was 
all powerful in the Senate and re- 
deemed the party pledges upon which 
McKinley was elected, particularly 
the early enactment of a protective 
tariff measure. During the Roose- 
velt and Wilson administrations the 
premiers in each case were the ex- 
ecutives themselves, but when Presi- 
dent Harding came into power it was 
generally supposed that there would 
be a return to the conditions under 
the McKinley administration and 
that leaders in the Senate and House 
would dominate and force through 
the measures. 


It has become increasingly appar- 
ent, however, that no such dominat- 
ing personalities exist in the Republi- 
can majority in either the Senate or 
House and hence it is that the Presi- 
dent has been forced to occupy more 
and more the positions of Roosevelt 
and Wilson and to insist on the nec- 
essary legislation. This is apparent 
in his messages and letters urging 
the enactment of a ship subsidy 
measure at this session, and inferen- 
tionally suggesting that he would 
keep Congress in session until the 
bill was enacted, even if he had to 
call an extra session for this purpose, 
in this way reminding us forcefully 
of the “big stick” of Roosevelt. 


The public, generally, knows that 
there exists strong opposition within 
the House majority to this bill, but 
what is not generally known is that 
a week or ten days before the House 
adjournment an informal poll was 
taken of the House majority to see 
whether or not a special rule could 
be adopted for the purpose of put- 
ting through the bill. It is said that 


about one hundred Republicans, 
coming from some of the middle 
western states or granger areas 
aligned themselves against the pro- 
posed rule, and that this caused 
postponment of consideration of the 
measure until after the re-assembly 
of the lower House August 15. It 
has been even hinted that Chairman 
Campbell of the Rules Committee, 
coming from the granger state of 
Kansas, is against the measure and 
others of equal note within the party 
are against it. 


On the Democratic side it is said 
that all of the Democrats with the 
exception of about thirteen or four- 
teen are against the ship subsidy. Of 
course, if these figures are accurate 
it would mean no ship subsidy at 
this session, but executives have per- 
suasive ways at times, and it may be 
that the arguments favoring a ship 
subsidy advanced bythe Executive 
will in the end prevail. 


At the present moment the bill 
has been reported to the House and 
is now on the House calendar for 
action, with Representative George 
Edmonds of Philadelphia leading the 
fight for the Republicans and Repre- 
sentative Ewin L. Davis of Tennes- 
see in control of the Democratic 
artillery. 


The Senate Committee of Com- 
merce has not yet reported the ship 
subsidy bill to the Senate and in fact 
outside of some legislation fathered 
by the credit men of the District of 
Columbia and backed by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
and Baltimore Association, the Sen- 
ate has done little else than to dis- 
cuss tariff schedules. The Credit 
Men’s legislation referred to is the 
Credit Men’s Model Bad Check bill 
passed for the District of Columbia 
and put through just before adjourn- 
ment. 


While there has been complaint 
that this Congress has been barren 
of material results, yet the two bank- 
ing and currency committees have 
been quite active and a number of 
important measures have gone 
through both Houses: and are now 
laws, with others -under .considera- 
tion by the committees. 
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Training for Secretaries 


HE annual convention of the 
National Association heartily 
approved the suggestion of E. S. 
Boteler, G. K. Sheridan & Co., N. 
Y., that two Secretaries Training 
Conferences be held during the 
Association year and urged that 
the associations make the arrange- 
ments for the attendance of their 
secretaries. 


Dan Williams’ Five Dollar Bill 
(Continued from page 15) 

ness and employment without inter- 

ruption now vecame the problem of 

the Federal Reserve. 

In the safe of the express car that 
night was a package ot bills going to 
Fred’s bank in YPemiscot County. 
Some tens, a lot of tives and a stack 
of ones. Fred came in the morning 
to get $50, as the cashier was assort- 
ing out the express package contents. 
The $50 was counted out in ten new, 
crisp $5 Federal Reserve notes. 

One of these fives went to the 
store for new harness straps. The 
store paid it out again for produce 
and for several weeks that particular 
Five Dollar bill changed hands lo- 
cally. 

In the lapse of time ships steamed 
out of New Orleans with wheat and 
cotton for Liverpool. The Bank of 
England sent over gold to America 
in payment. Things got to moving. 
Fred sold some of his crops and in- 
creased his balance at the bank. 

The cashier of the country bank 
now makes up an express package 
and sends some money back to the 
Federal Reserve including the Five 
Dollar bill we are tracing. The Con- 
tinental National borrowed cash 
from the Federal Reserve for its in- 
dustries, giving bonds and secured 
notes as collateral. 

And when the paymaster of Allen 
Brothers Leather Works came down 
to the big bank for the pay roll 
money, among the stock of bills 
counted out to him was this Five 
Dollars. And Dan Williams, leather 
worker, who made the harness straps 
for Fred Ramsey, finds it in his pay 
envelope. 

Dan Williams buys clothing, flour 
and meat with his earnings, and the 
bill gets back to the Federal Reserve. 
By this time there is a general eve- 
ning up. Fred pays his note at the 
country bank; the country bank pays 
back the Federal Reserve in full; and 
the Five Dollar Bill that stood in the 
breach in the times of need is now 
retired from circulation. 

This is the service that the Federal 
Reserve is performing for the far- 
mer, the worker, the nation. 





The Credoscope 


THE INTERNATIONAL DEBT MUDDLE 


THE UNDERCUR- 
RENTS of credit are 
most difficult to dis- 
cern and to estimate, 
but we know that they 
play a mighty impor- 
tant part in trade circu- 
lation. The mistakes of 
governments and in- 
dustries in the war and 
immediate post-war 
years caused complica- 
tions in credit, breed- 
ing a mistrust which 
dries up at the source 
; the wells of credit. 
J. H. TREGOE Imagine a badly in- 
Secretary-Treasurer, volved domestic enter- 
National Assn. of Credit Men prise whose principal 
creditors are making no 
systematic effort whatever to adjust the situation, 
either for the relief of the enterprise or its’ cleaning 
up. The whole situation in such a case would pre- 
sent a picture of complete demoralization and the 
enterprise and those connected with it would be 
practically useless as a unit of commerce. 

Now, on a much more extensive scale, regard the 
condition of governments involved in debt with no 
hope of immediate liquidation, and .yet possessing 
fundamental powers of recuperation if some reason- 
able and a quick adjustment is made. The interna- 
tional debt situation is in a muddle, for the reason 
that the largest creditors are holding aloof not willing 
to consider the subject as one for adjustment of one 
kind or another. Variances of opinion on the situa- 
tion are held by thinkers. Some are inclined to ac- 
cord a generous treatment, while others favor an 
adjustment that will embrace the payment eventually 
of every penny of the indebtedness. 

Without advocating one extreme or the other, or 
even an intermediate position, the chief need of the 
situation is prompt action. Without speaking for the 
largest creditor abroad, Great Britain, our nation 
should not allow this thing to drift. We must re- 
member that by getting the debts due us and the in- 
ternational debts on the whole in some definite shape, 
by ascertaining what is due and fixing upon some 
form of settlement, the clouds will be brushed aside 
and we shall move more clearly towards the peace 
for which the entire world now pines. The unset- 
tled condition of the international debts is affecting 
the flow of bank credit needed for the financing of 
foreign trade. The slowness of one is linked up with 
the slowness of the other. The impoverished nations 
of the world must know just what they will have to 
pay and when they must pay it. 

We have drifted long enough. Action is the need 
of the hour and may it soon be brought to bear for 
the clearing up of the international muddle. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


THREE YEARS and a half have passed since the 
nations burst into spontaneous exultation over the 
coming of peace. 
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- Men no longer fight one another on the field of 
battle, yet peace has not come. There has been an 
unrest the world over. This unrest is particularly 
pronounced in industry. Our productive possibjjj. 
ties cannot, of course, be even approximated while 
this unrest continues. 


Credits shrink perceptibly when unrest prevails for 
timidity characterizes credit when danger threatens, 
The result is seen quickly in a decline in busines 
which is gradual or sharp depending upon how im. 
minent the danger is. Class consciousness carries a 
its very base a tendency to anarchy rather than to 
¢o-operation. Class consciousness, whether it be that 
of employers as a class or employees as a class wil] 
militate against industrial peace. Consciousness of 
the general welfare is that which we should cultivate 
for it gives the best assurance of peace in industry, 
It is broadness of spirit, unselfishness of purpose, 
devotion to the public weal which brings men into 
line and keeps them happy, contented and perse. 
vering. 


We recognize that in the high development of in- 
dustry the tendency has been to separate the owners 
of enterprises from their employees, that there is not 
that personal touch now which distinguished enter- 
prises of the old school. This distance between the 
two units of production has tended to develop trade 
unionism which has for its principal objective, collec- 
~ bargaining and holds as its chief weapon the 
strike. 


Now, an equitable distribution of the added value 
between capital and labor is at the base of prosperity 
and is a guarantee of real wages beyond what may be 
forced by apportioning to labor an unequal share of 
the added value. It is significant that in 1909 the 
wage earner in manufacturing industries received a 
little more than 68 per cent. of the added value; 
in 1916, the portion of the wage earner had declined 
to a little more than 66 per cent.; in 1919 the portion 
of labor had increased to about 78 per cent. The por- 
tion accruing to the owners of manufacturing indus- 
tries under this heavy increase was not sufficient to 
provide a surplus which could be utilized for new 
capital and the further extension of our trade. 


Taken together, and considering these intricate mat- 
ters relating to a just treatment of capital and labor, 
we are firmly convinced that as a weapon of defense 
and something whereby the rights of labor can be 
increased, the strike has proved ineffectual and has 
exacted a heavy toll on the nation’s income. It will 


never bring about industrial peace. Those who use 
force in the settlement of disputes may always antic 
ipate the tyranny of force. 


Strange it is, that the public health, comfort and 
welfare should be left dependent upon this instrv- 
ment of force and angry passion. It is neither just 
nor wise that it should be so. Some medium should 
be devised for the settlement of industrial contentions 
after careful inquiry into all of the circumstances and 
an impartial consideration of all conditions. Public 
welfare should come first and the public welfare 
bound up with the progress and prosperity of its 
industries. There should be a just distribution of the 





added value of industries and to such a medium or 
tribunal there should be given the power to enforce 
its decrees. It is only in this way in our opinion, 
that we can come to industrial peace and that we 
can reach a general consciousness and an understand- 
ing that we are so bound together in our social life 
that one unit cannot be hurt without affecting the 
other units. 


Such philosophy may not meet with favor in some 
directions but I am offering it from a strong belief 
that it is not the adjustment of existing strikes which 
concern us most. It is the bringing in of industrial 
peace, a peace that will be permanent, a peace that 
will encourage our best and highest motives. 


A LITTLE PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


WE SOMETIMES wonder why men do things in 
certain ways. They seem.strange and unusual, yet 
there must be motives back of them, motives that 
are clouded in the obscurity of a human mind. 


It is an unconscious habit we have of repressing 
and forgetting unpleasant things. Dr. Brill in his 
“Fundamentals of Psycho-analysis” points out that 
we forget what we don’t want to remember. 


' Now I ask if this observation doesn’t account for 
‘the fact that credit men treat their insolvent accounts 
as something to be brushed aside and quickly forgot- 
ten. If the human judgment has gone wrong in ap- 
praising the value of the credit risk, pride or tinge of 
shame may lead us to wish heartily to forget the 
slip, or to dismiss the matter even though our de- 
cision was based on the clearest evidence. It is only 
as I put this construction on the subject that I can 
understand why all kinds of senseless, unfair and in- 
excusable compositions are put through with a celer- 
ity that almost turns one’s head. 


Why should a credit manager accept a composition 
no matter how attractive on its face until perfectly 
satisfied that it represents the best abilities of the 
debtor to pay? Why should he take it in an offhand 
manner and close the account with a sigh or an off- 
spoken expletive? Yet this very thing has been go- 
ing on for the past twelve months until it is a re- 
proach to the credit profession. 


Let us resist the human tendency of repressing 
these instances, of dismissing them as something to 
be gotten rid of promptly. Let us have the bulldog 
tenacity of holding on to an account and accepting 
no settlements until satisfied that the debtor has done 


his best and played fair with his creditors. The 
change that will come if this is made the rule of credit 
departments is impossible to estimate. 


ANOTHER SIDELIGHT ON CO-OPERATION 


IN A BRIEF history of the recent war, Professor 
Carleton J. H. Hayes, of Columbia University, New 
York, made this striking statement: 

“Co-operation was the chief lesson taught by the great 
war. In the years immediately preceding the war, there was 
teal anarchy in the world. * * * Self-interest was the domi- 
nant note. * * * Man had gained a large measure of con- 
trol over his physical environment and a small amount of 


knowledge about his true political, social and economic 
needs.’ 


May the prophecy of this historian prove true. We 
have frequently expressed our belief that the real 
nature of co-operation is rarely understood. The 
a has been bandied about, has been conjured with, 
has been sounded forth in orations and public state- 
ments, but the real nature of it was not discerned 
and when we thought co-operation was controlling 
it was really anarchy that was supreme. 


Co-operation in its real principle, in its binding 
power, in its potential and human effects, should be 
carefully studied and sought as a principal of living. 
When I differ on some vital question from another 
and seek the assistance of that someone,—because of 
his refusal, is he guilty of failure to co-operate or 
am I? When creditors are conferring about an estate 
in difficulty, and all but a few agree to some concert 
of action, has the majority failed to co-operate by 
refusing to meet the ideas of the few, or have the few 
proved non-co-operative by refusing to join the ma- 
jority? As I understand the real significance of the 
word, it is a wiluingness to set aside one’s own judg- 
ment in particular situations, if in so doing plans may 
be developed or conclusions reached which will have 
the effect of serving all best. 


It is by no means certain that co-operation will 
constantly lead to the very best results or prove en- 
tirely accurate on the whole. This isn’t the real crux 
of the matter. It is a willingness to join with others, 
even should one be compelled to forego his conclu- 
sions as to the best way. It is a willingness to work 
for the good of the whole, rather than for the interests 
of an individual. 

Picture if you please the fifty nations on the face 
of the earth prior to the conflagration of 1914, all 
self-centered, all with ambitions which developed to 
the point that merely a little torch was necessary to 
start one of the biggest blazes of all history. The 
word, it is a willingness to set aside one’s own judg- 
operation will bring peace quicker than anything that 
can be suggested,—a working together, a little self- 
abnegation, a thought of the interests and welfare of 
others. 


The National Association of Credit Men has stood 
earnestly for this principle of living since its origin. 
It stands now for a clear understanding of what 
co-operation really means. It urges the application 
of its principles in the affairs of governments, in the 
relationships of men, and in all of the trends and 
currents of credit. 
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Around the Directors’ Table 


The Directors of the National Association of Credit Men, representing diverse industries and all 
sections of the country, have consented to contribute regularly to this department---Tue Epror 


Are You With Me? 
By President J. E. Norvell 


Norvell-Chambers Shoe Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


; there is any one accomplish- 
ment which I crave at this time, 
it is the ability to write a message 
which would stimulate the interest 
and stir the enthusiasm of our 
members preparatory to our fall 
activities. 

Your executive officers are now 
confronted with the task of select- 
ing men of known qualifications 
and general fitness for appointment 
on the standing national commit- 
tees and in doing so, our best skill 
must be exercised. Right here may 
I not caution our local associations 
throughout the land, to use that 
same degree of thought and delib- 
eration in the selection of their rep- 
resentatives, not only for executive 
officers, but for their standing com- 
mittees as well, for in the last an- 
alysis, the activities of all local as- 
sociations are carried on through 
the various committees and a dor- 
mant committee means no work 
and a hindrance to general pro- 
gress. 

My ambition for the future of 
our Association grows with each 
succeeding year. I am more and 
more impressed with its possibili- 
ties as time goes on, but results 
can not be had without some sacri- 
fice of time on the part of our mem- 
bers comprising the “working 
crew.” This brings me to my 
point. Beginning with the month 
of September, after all have had 
their vacations, all National Direc- 
tors, local officers and Chairmen of 
Standing Committees may expect 
to hear from me direct and it is 
hoped they will be prepared to do 
some “team work.” Remember at 
the close of the Convention, I was 
promised the united support of all 
present and I promise you that 
none will be overlooked when the 
fall activities begin. 

I thank all of my 


a9 
-_- 


friends for 


their loyal support and the compli- 
ment conferred by my election to 
the Presidency, which is no small 
tonor. I wish it were possible to 
write each of you, that I might ex- 
press to you personally, my dee; 
appreciation, but I hasten to in- 
form you through this medium that 
your obligation to the Association 
has just begun and will not be fully 
discharged until my successor has 
been elected and installed. 

If you will match my efforts dur- 
ing the succeeding months of this 
administration, apologies will be 
cut of order when the balance sheet 
is presented to the next Conven- 
tion. Again I ask, “Are you with 
me?” 

Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 

Sut. he, with a chuckle, repli 
That “Maybe it couldn’t” but he would be one 

Who wouldn’t say so till -he tried. 

So he buckled right in with a trace of a grin 

In his face. fi he worried, he hid it. 


He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you'll never do that! 
At least no one ever has done it.’ 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it: 

With the lift of his chin, and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 


He started to sing 20 he tackled the thing 


That couldn’t done—and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done: 
There are thousands to prophesy failure ; 
There are thousands to point out to you one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it, 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
hat “cannot be done”—and_you'll do it. 


A High Water Mark 
Convention 
By First Vice-Pres. E. P. Tuttle 


Atlas Shoe Company, Boston, Mass. 
OOKING back to the Indian- 
apolis convention I can say in 

all sincerity that it was the great- 
est convention ever held by our 
Association. 

I am not thinking in terms of 
the largest numbers, although the 
attendance was well up to any we 
have had, but I am thinking of the 
earnestness manifested on all oc- 
casions by the members present. 

The attendance at the sessions 
and conferences, was most gratify- 
ing. The members seemed to feel 


that they were there for a purpose, 
and there is no question but that 
they carried away to their homes a 
determination to carry out more 
fully than ever before the ideals for 
which our Association stands, 

The addresses reached the high- 
water mark; the ideas presented at 
the different conferences showed 
that there had _ been — genuine 
thought put into the subjects under 
discussion. The exchange and the 
interchange of views proved most 
instructive. From expressions which 
I heard it would seem that many 
delegates had received inspiration 
and a higher conception to the busi- 
ness interests of the country, of our 
Association and the work which we 
are doing. 


The Indianapolis convention made 
history, and touching every part of 
the Union as we do, our members 
when they return home, will, I feel, 
make an impress on their communi- 
ties which will result in establishing 
more firmly the principles for which 
our Association is known. 


I feel certain that the National 
Association of Credit Men will 
continue to increase in power and 
become a more widely recognized 
factor in the business life of this 
country, held in an ever increasing 
regard as a_ stabilizing influence 
and a promoter of the right kind 
of legislation to safeguard business 
transactions. 


You ts a Some- 


thing from Everybody 
By Director L. John Bergman 
Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. Y. 
‘T HE one thing that has steadied 
me more than all else in my 
credit work has been the realization 
that my actions exert an influence on 
other credit men, that I was all the 
time setting an example among my 
credit associates. 
As I have studied others to get 
from each the particular strong 
points which stood out in him I in 
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turn discovered that I was being 
studied. 

So I wish to pass the thought on to 
my fellow credit men, and especially 
to the young men and to men who 
are new in credit work :— 

“You can learn something from 

everybody.” 

As in your social life you pick this 
man as an example of patience, that 
man as an example of orderliness, 
another man for his courtesy, so 
when you meet credit men you pick 
the best among them for their partic- 
ular expertness in some line of credit 
work until you have acquired and 
applied the various requisites of the 
profession, becoming yourself a 
broadminded credit expert. 

One long in credit work may in- 
spire you to practice poise and vision, 
convincing you that your view of the 
credit field should be a broad one, 
not limited to credits and collections 
but taking in the opportunities for 
holding trade and building up loyalty 
to the house you serve. Steadiness, 
poise and personal touch are im- 
portant factors in building sound 
credit relations. 

Another seasoned credit man will 
impress as being the embodiment of 
earnestness and honesty, and this 
you will acquire because it will en- 
able you to win the confidence of the 
customers of your house. You must 
have an unprejudiced mind and pos- 
sess that rare faculty of feeling your- 
self in the other fellow’s place. 

A credit man who has been in the 
harness for a long time will teach 
you tact and you, of course, realize 
that tact is a cornerstone, in building 
an ideal credit man. Without it, you 
will have poor success in smoothing 
that ruffled feeling always aroused 
when the money question is touched 
upon. It will enable you to make 
your creditors realize that their in- 
terests are the interests of your 
house, and that sound credit princi- 
ples are as necessary to one as to the 
other. 

Firmness, courage, and loyalty to 
the moral principles underlying all 
credit intercourse should be fixed 
characteristics. 

Then there is the credit man who 
has alertness sticking out all over 
him and you will want to acquire 
some of this for gathering in data 
from every available source and 
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judgment in sifting the genuine from 
the spurious to enable you properly 
to plan credit limits and credit 
terms. 

You will feel comfortable in the 
presence of some credit men because 
of their cooperation. They are will- 
ing co-operators and it is necessary 
for every credit man not only to co- 
operate with other credit men, but to 
co-operate with all departments in 
his own house and keep in touch 
with sales and service problems. 

You will learn from the quiet, wise 
credit man that it is the proper thing 
to call upon your trade not only for 
purposes of general information, but 
to enable you to weld the relations 
between debtor and creditor. 

It will teach you to adapt yourself 
to any unusual situations that may 
arise, and, while adhering at all times 
to credit ethics, you will always be 
ready to assist an innocent creditor 
who has been unfortunate. 

To my mind, the credit man should 
always be a gentleman in the highest 
sense of the word, a big brother to 
everyone always seeking to maintain 
the integrity of our business fabric. 


Service the Factor 


in Credits 
By Director H. F. Barker 

Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co., Providence 
WE are recognizing more each 

year that the work of the 
credit department is broadening, and 
the old line of division between the 
sales department and the credit de- 
‘partment is fading away. In the 
near future there will be friendly 
competition between these two de- 
partments as to which really makes 
the larger sales and profits. 

The credit man who is up and go- 
ing has long since become construc- 
tive and is building sales by the serv- 
ice of his department. , Indeed serv- 
ice should be ever uppermost in the 
mind of a credit man if he is to be 
a success. 

There should be: first, service to 
his house when he frames the letter 
of acknowledgment of the first order 
or the opening of a new account; 
second, service to the customer when 
he makes his annual call or annual 
letter in which he discusses the year’s 
activities or seeks assistance in the 
correction of any sickness which may 
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have indicated itself ; third, service to 
the slow payer to whom he can point 
out the way to correct the affliction; 
fourth, service to the customer who 
is in difficulty and needs to be intro- 
duced to the nearest adjustment 
bureau. 


Indianapolis Better for 


the Convention 
By Director D. A. Murphy 
City Trust Co., Indianapolis 
HAT have been the benefits 
Indianapolis has enjoyed 
from the convention? 

First, the convention developed as- 
sociation spirit locally, such as had 
not been known before. The real 
friends of the association came to the 
front and in many cases, members 
who had been long inactive “renewed 
their youth,” so to speak, and gave 
valuable service. The pessimistically 
inclined who said “we can’t do it” 
became optimistic enough to say “we 
can” and then went out to help. The 
net result is that now the members 
are filled with confidence in their 
own capacity to do anything they 
make up their minds to do. 

Second, a lot of latent talent was 
uncovered in members, who for vari- 
ous reasons, had been rather over- 
looked and this “new wealth” augurs 
well for future activities. It is better 
for any progressively constructive 
organization to be recruited constant- 
ly with new blood and fresh ideas. It 
is good to hear a new voice on the 
floor occasionally. 

Third, the high type of men who 
attended the convention, and the ex- 
cellence of the program rendered, 
“sold” the local organization to itself, 
to the executives, and to the com- 
munity, to a degree impossible of at- 
tainment save through some such in- 
spirational occasion as the one just 
concluded. 

The three points mentioned above 
—association spirit—‘‘morale”, if 
you please,—reinforced by newly 
developed enterprise and talent, en- 
couraged by the conviction that the 
executives believe in and will support 
association work, combined with the 


,confidence attained through enter- 


taining a great convention, has made 
it possible to organize a new inter- 
change bureau which will affiliate 
with the national scheme. | This is 


>. 
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the finest fruit of the convention. It 
is an accomplishment which will re- 
joice the hearts of many who have 
understood the difficulties which 
have long been in the way. It took 
a great convention to make it pos- 
sible. All who benefit from the ac- 
tivities of this new bureau owe a 
debt of gratitude to those who came 
to Indianapolis and helped make the 
convention a success. 

The program, the good fellowship, 
the widened acquaintance, all these 
were of value to the individual credit 
man and these things, with many 
others, contributed-to make the con- 
vention a success, but for Indianapo- 
lis, the city, and its local association 
of credit men, the points outlined 
stand out as especially. important and 
most permanent. 


Systematizing the 
Getting of Statements 
By Director H. G. Long 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
a* Indianapolis we were handed 

a little booklet entitled “Exterd- 
ing Credit” by Charles N. Boulton 
of Crew-Levick Company of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Boulton here states 
“that no better data can be secured on 
which to pass credit than a true and 
accurate financial statement.” For 
several years we have acted on this 
principle and at the beginning of the 
year have written our customers re- 
viewing the past year as we saw it, 
endeavored to learn how they fared, 
emphasized the value of their opinion 
of the business outlook for the year 
just beginning, and finally suggested 
a copy of their financial statement 
for our credit files. In our letter we 
emphasized the mutual value of such 
statement and make it clear that to 
ask for it is no reflection on credit or 
financial standing. 

What a splendid response we have 
had! The results were both pleas- 
ant and profitable. We quote one 
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letter out of hundreds as an example 
of the spirit of cooperation that has 
come out of this method: 

“In keeping with our practice to co- 
operate as best we can with our fellow 
manufacturers in restoring confidence 
by exchange of information of mutual 
benefit, we are glad to comply with 
your request and enclose a summary 
of the financial condition of The Par- 
kersburg Rig & Reel Company as of De- 
cember 31st, 1921. These figures are 
taken from a certified audit made by 
Ernst & Ernst, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“In view of the conditions that exist 
in the oil producing business in 1921, I 
think we have a right to say we are 
justly proud of our present financial 
standing, which I can assure you was 
only made possible by practice of thrift 
in all departments and seif denial by 
the stockholders. 

“While our credit department does 
not compare favorably with your own, 
I want you to feel assured of our heart- 
iest cooperation when called upon by 
your ood firm.” 


Am I 


ring My Part of 
e Burden? 


By Director H. S. Collinsworth 
Gramling-Spalding Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


HE Atlanta Association of Credit 
Men is proud of the fact that the 
membership quota asked for by the 
National Association has been se- 
cured. 

In my personal work in the cam- 
paign, I ran across this kind of a 
credit man. His firm does not belong 
to a single organization either civic 
or commercial. It has refused re- 
peatedly to become a member of our 
association. 

I argued that our local organiza- 
tion, as well as the National, had 
reached its present high standard of 
efficiency through cooperation, that 
as a credit man he was living under 
the present dispensation and getting 
the benefits, at least indirectly, of the 
years of thought and labor of his fel- 
low-credit man. I asked for affilia- 
tion with our association that he 
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might bear his part of the burden jp 
carrying on what credit men feel js 
work beyond dollar and cent value. 
His reply was that he. had got 
along without the association for aj 
of these years, and did not see why 
he should become a member now, 
Every credit man will agree with 
me that this man is narrow in his 
views. Probably he would not ike 
to see the National Association of 
Credit Men and the great work it 
has accomplished disintegrate, but he 
is willing to let others do his work. 
Every credit man is not only obli- 
gated to serve his house to the best 
of his ability, but in so doing to serve 
his fellow credit man. We can do 


this in no better way than to bécome 
a part of an organization that stands 
for the best in everything pertaining 
to credit, and in this way we can at 
least carry our part of the burden. 


Spirit in Our Work 


By Director William W. Maish 
Hippe-States Company, Des Moines, Ia. 
MAY of us at the Indianapolis 

convention noticed the univer- 
sal “Good Morning” from the ele- 
vator boy—then the key clerk and so 
all along the line. Everywhere the 
people of Indianapolis greeted the 
visitor with a cheerful countenance 
reflecting hearts filled with feelings 
of hospitality. 

We are so constituted as to re- 
member such things and be affected 
by them and I could not but think 
that if we would but practice the 
habit of cheerful greeting in our 
daily routine, our fellows in the of- 
fice and elsewhere about the estab- 
lishment would surely feel better 
toward us, toward their work and 
toward our customers who would go 
home with a sense of friendliness 
for the house they were dealing with. 
The expression of good ‘cheer and 
warmth of feeling would leave a 
deep impression on their minds. 
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To Be or Not To Be (Paid)? That is the Question 
By Richard A. Charles 


HE proportions of Euro- 

pean war indebtedness to 

United States are huge, 

(eleven billion dollars), but 
despite size and the importance of 
this obligation to every American, in- 
terest is almost nil in. this country. 
The man on the street knows little 
and cares less about what goes on 
“over there.” . 

To be sure, if you ask friends or 
acquaintances what they think should 
be done to take care of these obliga- 
tions and to define their status, the 
answer is a ready one. If the person 
asked happens to be of the so-called 
liberal school of thought, one of 
those whose mind works along purely 
economic lines, he comes back with 
“they must be cancelled.” If on the 
other hand he happens to be a con- 
servative of the old school, he is 
equally prompt with his answer “they 
must be paid.” If in an honest effort 
to get to the right of the question 
you ask for the whys and where- 
fores, all their glib assurance seems 
to fade and one finds they hold their 
ideas on these subjects like Tomlin- 
son of Berkley Square—‘“they have 
heard, they have read, and somebody 
told them so,” anyway, “why should 
you bother about it?” 

This is a fair picture of the general 
attitude, a composite portrait so to 
speak, arrived at by questioning fel- 
low citizens and some others in sun- 
dry places, North, East, South and 
West, and under divers circum- 
stances, at home and at ease, travel- 
ling in pullman cars, in day coaches, 
in smoking compartments, in their 
places of business and their offices 
and in restaurants and hotels. In the 
two years past I have asked all kinds 
and classes of men-folk and some 
women, lawyers, bankers, merchants, 
ministers, travelling salesmen, por- 
ters, men of affairs, men of political 
and men of commercial and civic 
prominence, only to find in all of 
them an utter absence of interest in 
what goes on politically and economi- 
cally in Europe. 

With this experience and posses- 
sed of an interest in Europe and her 
affairs as they affect this country it 
Was with pleasure and with satisfac- 
tion that I read Mr. Leffingwell’s 
Paper in the Crepir MonTHLY 
of July—-“America’s Interest in 
Europe.” 


_ Hughes, 


I regret that he did not give his 
idea of what should be done, for 
since he had to do with the lending 
of the money to Europe in time of 
war, his opinion on how to dispose 
of this indebtedness would be valu- 
able. I wondered if he advocated 
funding in full, remission in part, or 
in full. I felt, too, that he was too 
general in the method he cited as 
applicable to international payments. 


International payments can only be 
made in gold or its equivalent value 
in goods or services. Evidences of 
indebtedness are equally evidences of 
credit given and unsatisfied and can- 
not be construed as payment. Paper 
money, too, is a note and is a charge 
against the country issuing it till paid 
by gold or its equivalent in goods or 
services. The German notes held in 
such large quantities in this country 
point to this last conclusion. 

With Mr. Leffingwell’s contention 
that this subject demands attention 
by every one of the people of this 
country I am in full accord. The 
settlement of this Eleven Billion Dol- 
lar loan to Europe is a problem that 
must be faced, and solved on a basis 
of equity; it is a complex question; 
if economic justice is to be done it 
cannot be decided off-hand. 

The President has appointed a 
commission with and by the consent 
of Congress—Secretary of. the 
Treasury Mellon, Secretary of State 
Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, Senator Smoot and Repre- 
sentative Burton. Able and honest 
as these men are the limit of their 
power is to sign for the United 
States the acceptance of bonds, the 
vital conditions of which the House 
and the Senate have predetermined. 
The foreign representatives are ex- 
pected to sign on the dotted line. I 
doubt that this can be brought about 
as our legislators in their ignorance 
expect. One can find reason for the 
thought, that this conference would 
join the ranks of failure, with Genoa, 
Paris, London, and the Hague, with 
nothing either helpful or permanent 
accomplished. 

Did our legislators when they were 
deciding this question consider at all 
the indices of prices? 

Did they realize that as compared 
to 1913, prices were in 1920 2-1.2 
times higher? 

: Did they realize that over the peri- 


od of borrowing the average buying 
power of the dollar was perhaps 60 
cents? Not more. 

Did they take into consideration 
that by virtue of an act of their body 
(The Federal Reserve Bank bill) the 
currency of the United States which 
in 1913 was substantially 100 per 
cent in gold was diluted till its gold 
content was 40 per cent of its normal 
value in 1920? 

Did they realize that the ratio of 
40 per cent gold to 100 per cent gold 
was as I is to 2-1.2, the ratio of the 
increase of prices over this period 
(1914-1920) ? 

Did they realize that international 
debts must be paid in gold or its 
equivalent value in goods or services 
and conversely the equivalent in gold 
value in goods must be given, for 
gold payments? 

Did they realize that we are de- 
manding 100 per cent payment in 
gold, having given only 60 cents gold 
value in goods and services? 

I doubt that they thought of one of 
these facts (and they are facts and 
facts that can be demonstrated) for 
it is inconceivable that in the face of 
these conditions they would have so 
limited the commissioners to this 
coming conference by the United 
States by defining the term of the 
bonds to be accepted, the minimum 
rate of interest to be demanded, and 
specifically forbidding the commis- 
sion to remit or reduce the obliga- 
tions. Not to consider these facts in 
the discussion that is to come and to 
act on them with scrupulous honesty 
lays us open to a charge of sharp 
practice, perpetrated not against an 
enemy but against our allies. 

As Mr. Leffingwell suggests, this 
whole matter should be taken up by 
a committee of Congress who in con- 
junction with the commissioners ap- 
pointed would investigate into the 
war debts:—How they came to be 
created; what, if any, equities in fa- 
vor of the debtor exist on that 
account. I believe that were this 
committee from the House and 
Senate to be appointed, they would 
return promptly to their colleagues 
with such incontrovertible evidence 
that Congress would so far reverse 
itself as to give Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Mellon, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Smoot and 
Mr. Burton such latitude as to per- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Budgetary Control 
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for the year is not sufficient to meet 
the annual expenditure that is the 
aggregate consequence of the many 
unrelated and separate appropria- 
tions or authorizations. Until 192) 
our nation followed the haphazard 
policy of incurring debts from time 
to time without regard to the prob- 
able national revenue, and our resylt- 
ing tax burden nearly wrecked the 
ship of state and, incidentally, cast a 
breaking burden on American 
business. 


The purpose of the budget is to get 
the best results from the use of funds 
in hand and intelligently anticipate 
what receipts are to be. To get the 
result in practice there must be a 
forecast of the production or service 
for which each expenditure is made, 
If a given department of a business 
is granted a sum to pay for the sery- 
ices of men, materials and machines 
for a given period (say a year), it 
should have set up in advance a given 
goal in production. Just how such 
quantitative goals are estimated will 
be treated in future discussions. Un- 
less a definite quota of work is set 
for each division of a business which 
receives its queta of the available 
funds, leaks may go undiscovered. 


No business starts with a lump 
sum of cash for the year that is to 
be apportioned to each department to 
be used up during the year. On the 
contrary the total available working 
capital for the year is, in most cases, 
only partly on hand at the year’s be- 
ginning and comes in at various 
times and often at varying rates. 
One who plans business operations 
in advance for the year must also 
chart the flow of his income and out- 
go both as to time and volume. This 
will vary with different industries 
and establishments and it will have 
a marked influence in scheduling op- 
erations of various sorts in various 
sequences. 


The budget has then three divi- 
sions—(1) That which estimates the 
return to the business in results from 
each element that calls forth an ex- 
penditure (production quota bud- 
get); (2) That which allocates or 
apportions to each branch, depart- 
ment and function of the business its 
proportioned allowance of each dol 
lar of income (expense budget) ; (3) 
That which foresees the total reve 
nue and disbursements for the year 
with a knowledge of the dates of in- 
come or outgo and consequent vol- 
ume of money available and needec 
at each period of the year (the cash 


or working capital budget). 
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Of course, these three budgets are 


to improvements in organization and 
in methods. 
justments are well made at the be- 
ginning of the year, the business 
craft is provided with a trustworthy 
chart and compass to guide it on its 
course. A carefully established bud- 
get substitutes foresight for hind- 
sight, order for disorder, cooperation 
for contention, harmony for discord 
and sympathetic understanding for 
hostile misunderstanding within the 
working force of the business itself. 
The director of the department of 
finance of a great university says: 


“First plan, then do. That ques- 
tion—the forward looking question 
that does not trail after the doing, 
but blazes the way for doing—is 
reserved for the next stage of de- 
velopment, the stage into which 
only the most progressive concerns 
have entered, that stage we may 
call the ‘budget stage.’ It will 
complete the circuit of intelligent 
business performance..” 

“First we shall plan, then do, 
then examine our doing, and from 
this examination proceed to more 
intelligent doing, to more intelli- 
gent examination, and thus toward 
perfection.” 

Of course, the budget of the next 
year is based largely upon the ex- 
perience of former years and on the 
outlook for the one to come. Know- 
ing how the concern had operated its 
business, derived revenue, allocated 
its expenditures and checked actual 
results in the past, the executive sets 
appropriate goals in these matters in 
his plans for the succeeding year. 
The budget is a clear setting forth of 
such objectives in the light of past 
performances and future forecast. 

The making of a budget necessi- 
lates yearly analyses of the business 
in all its ramifications past and to 
come while the following and check- 
ing of actual operations with the 
budget schedule, as the months roll 
by, reveals weaknesses and indicates 
lines of possible reorganization for 
improvement. 

The budget is of interest equally to 
the directing heads such as the board 
of directors, president or general 
manager and should hold the atten- 
lion also of the head of every depart- 
ment and sub-division, forming the 
guide of conduct for every assistant 
nght up to the highest officer. War 
or business cannot fully function un- 
less each unit knows near its accom- 
plishment comes to meeting the ob- 
Jectives set down for it in the pre- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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If the interrelated ad- wi 


intimately related and the making up 
of one affects the construction of 
the others and often points the way 
A 


No amount of insults will ever make the stock market soar. 


cCc 
The striking coal miners hope for an early frost—we all hope they get it. 


cCc 
The world, perhaps, isn’t sick all over—but it certainly has boils. 


cCc 
Although some customers may fail to understand the situation, they make 


their own deductions. 


cCc 
Our own peerless bandits will certainly fall short of expectations if they 
don’t find some nice rich Mexicans to kidnap. 
cCc 
All of the people can fool some of the time, some of the people can fool all 
the time, but all the people can’t fool all the time. 
cCec 
The rail shop strikers, accustomed to work in round houses, will no doubt 


end up where they started. 


cCc 
The proposed strike of powder puff makers has greatly stimulated the 


marshmallow industry. 


It’s an ill wind, etc. 


Reports from the Field 


Etumup, Borneo. 


The Etumup Credit Club recently 
held its semi-undressed annual din- 
ner in the town thatch hut. The 
Daily Tommyhawk of the following 
morning described the gathering as 
the finest body of business men that 
had ever squatted around the munic- 
ipal boiling kettle. 

The feast consisted of prime fresh 
missionary a la King, stewed cocoa- 
nut fibre and pickled whale fins au 
gratin. The toast master, Mucha 
Ompah, deported himself with dig- 
nity despite several gourds full of 
palm leaf wine. 


Aga Wan, the private secretary of 
the King, was first called on and dis- 
cussed at length the evils of the 
present taxation system under which 
every male citizen was required to 
pay three goat skins a year into the 
Treasury. He stated that as the only 
government employee and _ conse- 
quently the only government ex- 
pense, the taxes were naturally split 
between the King and himself. The 
King, he went on to explain, had 
many wives and needed all the goat 
skins to maintain the royal ward- 
robe, but as he, Aga Wan, had only 
ten wives, they tired of the many 
clothes and, woman like, had taken 
a leaning towards nose prongs, 
ear rings and other jewelry. He 
urged that some other monetary 
standard in taxes be adopted ; clinch- 
ing his argument by saying that he 
was getting too many of the people’s 
goats. 


The subject of the next speaker, 
Oogh Gook, a local arrow manufac- 





turer, was “Ethics of the Cannibal 
Business Man.” He prefaced his re- 
marks by making a plea for sports- 
manship and in this connection re- 
lated a case where a missionary had 
been shot standing still rather than 
on the run as was edicted by eti- 
quette. The speaker continued by 
emphasizing the need for observing 
the sanctity of the contract, and il- 
lustrated his point by reciting an in- 
cident of his own experience. On 
one occasion he sold a canoe load of 
poison arrows to a man across the 
creek and received a promise of pay- 
ment in the form of a piece of qui- 
nine bark endorsed with the usual 
teeth prints. The price was four 
canoe loads of cocoanuts payable in 
two full moons. After the two moons 
had elapsed, the cocoanuts were de- 
livered but when opened were found 
to be full of clay and muddy water 
instead of meat and milk. It seems 
that on account of the missionary 
shortage the debtor’s wives had eaten 
the money and the debtor, to cover 
the deficit, had filled the shells with 
clay and pasted them together. 

The speaker went on to say that of 
course he had beheaded the debtor, 
but was still short many cocoanuts. 
while the debtor was minus only one. 
He further commented, however, 
that it was probably not the first time 
a married man had lost his head. 

The speaker was prepared to con- 
tinue until the rise of another tide 
but as the hour was growing late 
and the crowd restless he decided to 
conclude his remarks—particularly 
after three battle axes and a stone 
javelin passed close by at high speed. 

The music for the evening was. 
supplied by the Tom Tom Four. 
































































































































































































































































































































$11,000,000,000 
(Continued from page 25) 
mit them the use of these two neces- 
sary tools of adjudication,—justice 
and equity. 

The hints and suggestions for to- 
tal remissions that persist from 
England, not officially, but voiced by 
members of the government there, 
are so ingenious as almost to prompt 
a question as to the sincerity of their 
altruistic effort to reconstruct eco- 
nomic Europe. A just debt exists 
and while I believe that it should be 
reduced to a point where our allies 
are asked to pay for exact value re- 
ceived, measured in gold or its equiv- 
alent, I can find no reason at all for 
total remission. 

Did we voluntarily reduce the ob- 
ligation to us on this basis, England 
in view of her often expressed will- 
ingness to cancel the whole indebted- 
ness, would undoubtedly concur and 
adjust the amounts owing to her on 
this formula. 

Roughly, this action by the United 
States and England would reduce the 
indebtedness of France, Italy, Bel- 
gium and our other debtors a total 
sum approximating 10 billion dollars. 
This easement to these sorely tried 
nations would permit an extension of 
time to Germany over which repara- 
tion payment must be made. 


The Bankruptcy Law 


By J. L. Medler 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., N. Y. 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men, in _ convention, 
has pledged its powers for the main- 
tenance of the National Bankruptcy 
Act, believing that only a National 
insolvency law can long distance 
credit granting be properly safe- 
guarded and the interests of debtors 
and creditors defended against in- 
dividual action and the inequalities 
which prior to 1898 retarded our 
commerce and made credit granting 
exceedingly difficult. 

The Association also reaffirmed 
that the National Bankruptcy Act 
should be amended from time to 
time as new trends and currents in 
business demand; and declared it to 
be a human law that will, at intervals, 
need changes, some of them right 
now being urgent. 

The amendments contained in H. 
R. 10315 as offered by Hon. A. J. 
Volstead of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in behalf of our Bank- 
ruptcy Law Committee, were ap- 
proved and sincere thanks tendered 
Mr. Volstead and other members of 
Congress for their interest in this 
measure. These amendments are 
greatly needed. The conservatism 
of the Association in offering 


amendments to the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act is thoroughly attested in 
the deliberate way in which the 
working out of these amendments 
has been proceeded with, as indi- 
cated in the fact that not until after 
Congress. 


Thirteenth Canon— 
Character 


HE Committee on Commercial 

Ethics, (Chairman, H. A. 
Sedgwick, Marshall’ Wells Hard- 
ware Co., Duluth, Minn.), of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
has prepared and the Association 
has adopted the Thirteenth Canon 
of Commercial Ethics, “Character,” 
as follows: 

Permanent success can not be di- 
vorced from character. 

Character is indestructible as a 
granite boulder, against which waves ‘of 
circumstances beat in vain. 

Character does not cringe or falter 
before difficulties. 

Character can not lie nor deceive 
under temptation. 

Character can not withhold that 
which belongs to others, though secret- 
iveness may not be difficult. 

Character is the guarantee of justice 
and fairness in all personal relations. 

Therefore, the debtor who does not 
redeem his credit to the point of ex- 
haustion, who when embarrassed or in- 
solvent does not give to his creditors 
all that is theirs, who retains for him- 
self something which is not his, is un- 
ethical and deficient in character, the 
most important element of the credit 
relation 


Helping Younger Men 
By Will S. Campbell 
Cleveland Neckwear Co., Cleveland 

HE value and importance to 

credit men of formal education 
in such basic subjects as Credits and 
Collections, Economics, Business 
English, Accounting, Law of Con- 
tracts and Corporation Finance and 
Investment Credit, can not be over- 
emphasized. 

Young credit men should be 
helped and encouraged by credit 
managers and other executives to 
pursue courses in the national Insti- 
tute of Credit of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, either in 
local chapters or by correspondence, 
and such work should be looked up- 
on as a necessary part of their prep- 
aration for the positions they hold. 


To Reduce Bad Debt Waste 
(Continued from page 10) 
from the west would soon arrive. 
The agent reassured her that there 
was no immediate likelihood of traffic 
from that direction. But, not yet 
satisfied, the elderly lady inquired, 
“Is the train from the south due 
now?” “No,” politely answered the 
agent, “the train from the south will 
not arrive until tomorrow morning.” 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Then, apparently fully assured, the 
lady gathered up her things and said 
“Come children—we can now eros, 
the tracks in safety.” That’s the 
kind of credit man you want to hy 
when you hold the doubtful order ip 
your hand. Avoid snap judgment, 
TEACH THEM TO DISCOUNT 

Teach your customers to discount 
their bills. Show them how to figure 
out that even a one per cent, djs. 
count for payment in ten days js 
equal to eighteen per cent. per an. 
num. This calculation is made of 
course on the fact that you are pay. 
ing your customer one per cent. for 
a prepayment of 20 days, assuming 
30 days terms. If he gets one per 
cent, for giving the seller the use of 
the money for 20 days before he is 
legally required to do so he will be 
paid as many per cent. per annum as 
the number of days of prepayment 
is contained in 360 days which makes 
18 per cent. 


Cheap credit is a prominent cause, 
What a silent indictment the attorney 
to whom you send your claim often 
returns against you the credit giver, 
He marvels at our mistakes even 
though they bring him __ business, 
Men of the credit world, we implore 
you, let’s take credit out of the cheap 
class and thus win the greater respect 
of our good friends the legal pro- 
fession and the banking world. 

We should counsel with ourselves 
wisely and discover whether the ap- 
plicant is possessed of the qualifica- 
tions to make him successful. Has 
he a right to be in business? Is 
there business enough in prospect in 
his selling district or in the world to 
make his output fully _ salable? 
Think how hard it is to borrow a 
thousand dollars from your banker 
unless you show him your capacity 
and character. Yet the economist 
tells us that money, in which the 
banker deals, is not wealth but only 
a medium of exchange. Consider 
the ridiculous contrast: The cor 
servative and  analytical-minded 
banker dealing out cautiously only 
representative wealth at best and we 
credit men at times recklessly deal- 
ing out real wealth—manufactured 
goods. 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT METHODS 


Lack of proper system and method 
in the credit department in its rele 
tions, with other departments is the 
final cause of most bad debts. The 
best system in an office is the ome 
that functions without its apparetl 
presence. We can almost say tha 
the best system is no system at all 

Some years ago one of my & 
sociates and myself were engag 
with the engineer of an_ irrigatio 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Place of the Credit Department 
Where It Fits Into the Business Enterprise 
By C. N. Boulton 


Crew-Levick Co., Philadelphia 


From a paper read at the 27th Annual Convention of the National Association of Credit Men 


needs is the service of business 
and the man or organization 
with the ability to render. the serv- 
ice by meeting the wants will make 
the profits. We can therefore con- 
sistently conclude that the two-fold 
reason and purpose of business is 
making profit and rendering service. 
Now what is the place of the 
Credit Department in the scheme 
and why is it there? For the present 
transfer of value of either goods or 
service based on the return of equiv- 
alent value at a future time. This 
transfer of value, without an imme- 
diate return therefor, requires the 
imposition of trust and confidence 
in man,—trust in his character and 
confidence in his ability to return 
value at a future time. The exercise 
of this trust and confidence must be 
well-founded and it is right to say 
that the prime object of a credit 
man or of the credit department is to 
see that credit is properly extended. 
That word properly indicates both 
the difficulty and dignity of the task. 
THE LIFE-BLOOD OF BUSINESS 
As credit is said to be the life- 
blood of business, the department 
that keeps the credit flowing freely 
and free from impurities is certain- 
ly the heart of the business and 
the organ is useful only while it 
is active. How effective and pro- 
ductive should the department be, 
cannot be answered by merely stat- 
ing that it should strive to have the 
company do a maximum amount of 
business with a minimum amount of 
loss, 


It is erroneous to look upon the 
credit department merely as an ex- 
pense. It is similar to the advertis- 
ing department, for seldom in either 
case, can the actual dollar value be 
shown that the department produces. 
Yet both departments are essential 
to progress. It is obvious that the 
productiveness of the credit depart- 
ment cannot be definitely measured, 
but it is equally true that it should 
and does promote business in both 
its objects, service and profits. In 
service, by utilizing every possible 
opportunity to encourage new cus- 
tomers and to bind old ones to the 
house through the exercise of cour- 
lesy and diplomacy so as to develop 


Tn satisfaction of the people’s 


good-will. This good-will should be 


won from all the other departments 
in the organization so that the busi- 
ness will move as a unit. This serv- 


ice works hand in hand with the 





C. N. Bou.ton 


direct profit making or productive- 
ness of the department, for profit 
comes from customers. 

The department should be produc- 
tive in selling the house whenever 
and wherever possible; in maintain- 
ing a low operating expense of the 
department and in a reduction of 
losses always incident in the busi- 
ness venture where credit is ex- 
tended. 

HOW TO ATTAIN PRODUCTIVENESS 

To attain maximum productive- 
ness we need only go back to a few 
simple and fundamental truths. 

First, as things and conditions are 
comparative to know if the department 
is productive, records must be kept for 
comparison of amounts and periods. 
The manager of a department should 
keep a_recard or chart from month to 
month showing the total .amount of 
receivables; the portion overdue a cer- 
tain period; the total collections made; 
amount transferred to Suspense; collec- 
tions on Suspense; sum charged to bad 
debts; the amount collected thereon if 
any. If the accounts can be divided 
into districts, territories or branches, 
the record should be made to show the 
activities of the divisions. This will 
point out the weak spots and can be 
used to incite the weak branches to 
greater action by comparing the branch 
to a more successful one. 

This chart or record should further 
indicate the date on which the collec- 
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tion files on each division have been 
handled so that consistent attention 
is given to all accounts. Another rec- 
ord should be kept showing the items 
charged to the expense of operating the 
department. 


These records show where the credit 
department is going—what it is doing 

Second, the credit manager should 
look beyond his own department. He 
should try to grasp the salient advan- 
tages of the company and know some- 
thing of the superiority of its products 
so as to have a larger grasp on the busi- 
ness policy. He must show the sales 
department that his interest in volume 
of business is as great as theirs. To 
this end he should endeavor to under- 
stand the salesmen’s problems, go out 
with them occasionally to meet the 
trade, wrestle with the difficult custo- 
mers both to obtain information and 
collect accounts and thus gain the sup- 
port of the salesmen so necessary to 
the proper functioning of the credit de- 
partment. 

Third, the credit department can be 
no more effective nor productive than 
its manager. He must be big enough 
to make his proper place in the organiza- 
tion and shape its credit policy. When he 
improves the department improves. It 
is therefore imperative that he possess 
a sane and inspiring philosophy of life. 

He should realize that he is one of a 
composite whole. With this realization, 
there should be a vision and a purpose. 
A vision that will make his job as dig- 
nified and as important to mankind as 
that of a preacher, lawyer or physician. 
To do this, he must like his duties, take 
his task seriously and glory in his work 
by making it more constructive each 
day. 

The purpose should be not to rest 
content with a little knowledge, but to 
study incessantly to increase his un- 
derstanding of mankind and their ac-- 
tivities in the business world. Here 
lies the reservoir from which credit 
flows. The manager’s incentive for this 
should be not merely to operate a suc- 
cessful department but to feel that he is 
playing a man’s part in life and playing 
it to the limit. 


THE BEST SYSTEM 


I have not considered a system or 
routine for the credit department in 
this discussion. But I believe that 
with the application of average intel- 
ligence, supplemented for an intense 
fondness for the work, that reg- 
ulations or systems for the success- 
ful operation of the department will 
evolve themselves. 

The maximum productiveness is 
to be attained only through the 
credit manager’s being a _ clear- 
minded, broad-visioned man’s man 
with a thorough knowledge of his 
business and a proper aspect on 
life. By his successful operation he 
must convince his superiors of his 
value to the organization so that he 
is permitted to assist in shaping 
some of its policies. He must be 
possessed of a sense of fairness that 
will radiate good-will so that he has 
the complete co-operation and sup- 
port of those in his department and 
the various other branches of the 
business. 


INTERCHA NGE 
DJUSTMENT 


Editor, THe Creprr MONTHLY, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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From the Department 
of Justice 


N appreciation of the work oi 
Ate Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Department of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men is contained 
in the following letter from Assist- 
ant U. S. Attorney Thos. H. Mor- 
row, addressed to George J. Gruen, 
Gruen Watchmakers’ Guild, Cin- 
innati, O.: 
me] have written to Mr. C. D. 
West, manager of the Investigation 
and Prosecution Department, of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
regarding the conviction of perjury 
in bankruptcy of Blank. I notice 
that you are the general chairman of 
the Investigation and Prosecution 
Committee and as a tribute to Mr. 
West and his assistant, Mr. Har- 
grave, I felt it my duty to send you 
a copy of letter I wrote to Mr. 
West in reference to the termina- 
tion of this perjury case I have just 
fnished trying in Dayton in the 
Federal Court. 

“Tt is not often that a bankrupt is 
convicted of perjury. Perjury is an 
extremely technical offense and it is 
most dificult to convict one charged 
with this offense. The bankruptcy 
occurred in March, 1918, the indict- 
ment was brought February, 1919, 
and for one reason and another, the 
trial of this case was deferred: to 
1922. The lapse of time, as well as 
the nature of the offense made the 
outcome doubtful. 

“I am writing to convey my ap- 
preciation of the work that your 
committee is doing and to inform 
you of the efficient services that 
the committee, your manager, Mr. 
West and Mr. B. H. Hargrove, Jr., 
his assistant, have performed in be- 
half of the government and the le- 
gitimate business men of this coun- 


“This is the first bankrupt con- 
victed of perjury for a number of 
years in the Southern District of 
Ohio, and I am informed by the 
referee in bankruptcy at Dayton, 
that the conviction has had a highly 
salutary effect.” 


For Nation’s Welfare 


THE annual report of the Na- 

tional Institute of Credit de- 
tlares that (1) economics is the 
study of business in the social as- 
pects; (2) if credit men are to play 
their part in business and society, 
they must know economics; and (3) 
4 generation of business men edu- 
tated in the facts and laws of busi- 
ness and economics can do more for 
the material welfare of the nation 
than any other group. 





Nation-Wide Credit 


Barometer 


HE Committee on Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus (Lawrence 
Whitty, Shoenbrun & Co., Chicago), 
strongly recommended, at the An- 
nual Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men, that the 
Huntingdon Index Plan shovld be 
encouraged among bureaus that have 
reached the degree of perfection 
that permits conforming with the 
plan without interference with es- 
sential work and that every assist- 
ance be given the Research Depart- 
ment in developing this information 
as a nation-wide barometer of credit 
conditions; that in its use it be 
understood that the Research De- 
partment will at all times recognize 
the Credit Interchange Department 
as the source of information. 
THe Crepit MontTuHLy will sup- 
ply a description of the Huntington 
index to any Association member. 


Debtors and Creditors 


FRANK G. SMITH, (chairman 

of the Legislation Committee), 
Frank G. Smith Co., Milwaukee, 
says that “the National Association 
of Credit Men has given to the na- 
tion some desirable commercial laws 
combining in them protection to the 
public at large and advantage . to 
creditors and debtors alike. These 
laws should be considered from time 
to time and others added as urgent 
conditions suggest. Only by con- 
stant review can we keep this de- 
partment of our work at the highest 
standard of usefulness and pro- 
tection. 

“The controlling idea is that laws 
should be sought and enacted only 
when they are really necessary and 
provide for situations beyond indi- 


vidual powers to control or to 
correct.” 


Budgetary Control 
(Continued from page 27) 
determined plan that was made with 
the good of the whole organization 

clearly in mind. 

A budget is a fully justified pro- 
posal of accomplishments for the 
business as a whole and for each and 
every one of its interrelated parts. 

A house operating on a budget sys- 
tem that is clearly understood by all 
and in whose operation all are re- 
quired to cooperate intelligently is 
one whose success is already largely 
guaranteed. A concern without such 
a definite proposal is like the man 
who said, “I don’t know where I’m 
going, but I’m on my way!” 





What Can You Afford? 


Can you afford to speculate in 
your endeavor to win the things 
you can’t. afford? 

Can you afford to overlook the 
safety and absolute certainty of 
accumulating wealth by means of 
well advised investments? 

There is no knack about making 
money; wealth is a reward of 
knowledge. Money making is 
rarely accidental; fortunes are 
built deliberately. 

Few men or organizations can 
give reliable advice on _ invest- 
ments. Decisions affecting the 
buying, selling or shifting of in- 
vestment holdings should logically 
come only from a trained special- 
ist in economics—just as medi- 
cine prescriptions should come 
only from an accredited physician. 
The sole business of the Brook- 
mire organization is to help in- 
vestors realize the utmost earning 
capacity of every dollar. Results 
have been conspicuously success- 
ful. 

The cost of the service, because 
of the thousands who use it is 
negligible. Write for Pamphlet C 
which tells you exactly why you 
can’t afford to invest without the 
advice of the Brookmire Economic 
Service. 


Kati ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENOS 
ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
GR 25 West 45th Street New York GRY 
renee anaes of mccmeim from Economic = 


You will want for reading 
and reference a copy of 
the verbatim 


Proceedings of the 
Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Con- 


vention 


of the National Association of 
Credit Men 


Sessions held in Indianapolis 


June 6-9, 1922 
How credit men have been 
grappling with credit prob- 
lems is brought out in the re- 
markable material gathered 
together in these Convention 
proceedings. 


Price $1.00 
Send for copy 


National Association 
of Credit Men 
41 Park Row, 
New York City 


























































































































































































































































Books Bearing on Business Problems 
and Business Service 


AMERICA AND THE REHABILITATION 
OF EUROPE. The Annals of the American 
Academy of and Social 
July, 1922. 

‘The current issue of the Anna's of 
the American Academy of Politica’ 
and Social Science should be in the 
hands of every statesman, politician 
and business man in the country. It 
contains the papers that were read be- 
fore the Spring meeting of the Academy 
at Philadelphia. The problems affect- 
ing international finance and interna- 
tional politics are treated in this vol- 
ume by those who are competent to 
speak on such subjects. A variety of 
viewpoints is presented, but in all the 
articles there emerges the insistence 
upon the interdependence of the world’s 
commerce and politics and, specifica'ly, 
the dependence of Europe on America 
and America on Europe. 

Whatever may be the divergenc:e;s of 
opinion as to the treatment of Russia 
and the Central Powers, there is no lack 
of emphasis by all speakers on the ne- 
cessity of a return to political and 
economic stability of these countries 
before the world at large can enjoy its 
full measure of commercial prosperity 
and peace. Practically every speaker 
emphasized the necessity of America’s 
cooperation in the solution of the Euro- 
pean financial and political entang!e- 
ments. No speaker could see the pos- 


Political Science. 


sibility of such a solution, however, un- 
til the questions of interallied indebted- 
ness, the German reparations and Rus- 
sia’s financial relationship to the rest of 
the world, are treated in the light of 


economic reality. 

The book as a whole is a plea for 
the detached and unbiased considera- 
tion of the serious economic and politi- 
cal problems that the war left us. 
Nowhere within the compass of one vol- 
ume has been presented such authentic 
material on the present world economic 
and political situation. The Annals 
can be procured by non-members of the 
Academy from ‘the editorial office at 
39th Street and Woodland Avenue, 
Philadelphia. a8 : 

THE RETAIL CHARGE ACCOUNT. 
' erick W. Walter, Editor. 

New York. 1922. 280 pp. 

This book, prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Educational Committee of 
the Associated Retail Credit Men of 
New York City, Inc., represents the best 
opinion and practice of large retail 
credit houses in New York City. It is 
amply provided with illustrations and 
fully indexed. The mechanism of re- 
tail credit granting is discussed in ex- 
haustive detail from the opening of an 
account to its collection. 


Many of the chapters deal with credit 
department methods, credit department 
devices and mechanisms that are un- 
familiar and unnecessary in the work 
of the grantor of wholesale credits. The 
grantor of wholesale credits will miss, 
on the other hand, references to such 
broader subjects as the relation of 
credit to prices, to periods of prosperity 
and depression, to Federal Reserve 
ratios and to such other fundamental 
economic considerations. The who-e- 
sale credit man, however, who would 
understand the financial problems of 
the houses to whom he sells would do 
well to familiarize himself with the 
problems of the grantor of retail 


Fred- 
Ronald Press Co., 


credits. He may also get valuable hint; 
on the conduct of his own credit mec- 
hanism by reading such chapters as 
that on Credit Office Efficiency Methods. 
The retail credit man, because of the 
nature of his position, has had to 
evolve an efficient and rapid credit 
mechanism, and the growing wholezale 
credit department may learn from this 
mechanism how to expedite the han- 
dling of mechanical deiails. 

The wholesale credit man in addition 
can render a great service to the sta- 
bility of retail credit and there‘ore of 
credit as a whole, by informing hi; 
customers of the existence of this book 
which reflects the best opinion of me. 
who have studied the subject of the 
retail charge account. 

BANK CREDIT METHODS AND PRAC- 
TICE. Thomas J. Kavanaugh. Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1921. 252 pp. 
Within the compass of a little over 

200 pages this book sets forth in a clear, 

readable fashion the methods and prac- 

tice of bank credit. The value of the 
book is enhanced by a set of forms. An 
idea of the contents can be gained from 
the following list of chapter headings: 

The Theory of Credit; The Essentials 

of a Credit Risk; Foreign Credits; Com- 

mercial Paper and Trade Acceptance;; 

Bankers’ Acceptances; Commerc.al 

Lines of Credit; Reciprocal Relations; 

The Federal Rezerve Sysiem; Theory 

of Statement Analysis; Importance of 

Statement Analysis; Analyzing a Fin- 

ancial Statement; Credit Department 

Methods and Organization; Investiga- 

tion and Compiling Information. 

Three chapters are devotel to state- 
ment analysis. In setting forth the 
theory of finan-ial statement analysis 
the author has selected several state- 
ments from different lines of business. 
The analysis of the statements, though 
not exhaustive, is very suggestive. No 
attention is paid to the ratio theory of 
financial statement analysis, though in 
one chapter reference is made to a study 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis in 1919 which considered in addi- 
tion to the ratio of quick assets to cur- 
rent liabilities the ratio of debt to net 
worth. 

The student of bank credit will find 
in this book a concise and clear state- 
ment of credit methods and practice 
in vogue in the larger banks of the 
country. 

BANKING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 
Ray B. Westerfield, Ph. D. The Rona'd 
Press Co., New York 1921. 5 vo's. 1370 pp. 
Professor Westerfield (Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Political Economy, Yale Uni- 
versity; Sec.-Treas, Amer‘can Eco- 
nomic Association) gives a comprehen- 
sive exposition of the treory and prac- 
tice of commercial banking in the 
United States. In the first of his five 
volumes he treats of the elements of 
money, credit and banking as, in his 
own words, “a prerequisite to an effec- 
tive presentation in the remaining vo!- 
umes of the organization and practice 
of the system as a whole and of the 
individual member kanks of that sys- 
tem, and indicating at every oppor- 
tunity in the treatment of the internal 
and external operations of a bank tre 
theory underlying the practice.” 

Professo” Westerfield’s presentation 
is characterized everywhere by clarity 
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and conciseness. His chapter 9 
credits,—which he treats under such 
headings as Confidence; the Time Ble. 
ment; the Contact Element; Creqj a 
Substitute for Money; Effect of Time 
Element on Credit Values; Relations 
of Credit to Wealth; Fundamental 
Basis of Credit;—is illuminating and 
suggestive and one of the best chapters 
that has appeared on this subject. 


The chapter on relation of bank credit 
to prices, is another exampée of clear 
orderly presentation of a much-dis. 
cussed subject. 


Professor Westerfield’s ability to j}. 
lustrate banking practice by adducing 
banking principles and banking theory 
and his ability to interweave banking 
principles and banking theory into his 
description of banking practice should 
make his book invaluable to bankers 
who are convinced that sound banking 
must rest on sound economic principles, 


The books are models of book-mak. 
ing. Every volume is supplied with a 
table of contents and a complete index 
and amply illustrated. The commercial 
credit man will find much in these 
books that will help him to understand 
commercial as well as bank credit, for 
fundamentally credit is credit. 


The chapter on financial statements 
is not as exhaustive as those ordinarily 
appearing in the books on commercial 
credit, but is in agreement with the best 
thought on the subject of financial 
statement analysis. The rather com 
plete presentation of commercial paper 
and the discount market will be wel- 
comed by credit men who have found 
these chapters inadequate in other 
texts, 


Professor Westerfield sets down eight 
principles by which he has been guided 
in the preparation of the book. Space 
forbids quoting them all. The quota 
tion of the following four will show bet- 
ter than a list of the contents the task 
that the author has set himsel’—a task 
which in the opinion of the present re 
viewer he has performed with admir 
able success. 


“To present so much of the historical 
and genetical background of institu 
tions and practices as will give them 
a true setting and explain their funda 
mental nat:tre.” 


“To apnroach each problem from the 
American point of view and describe 
the Ani rican system, statements of for 
eign practice being given only where 
comyarisons adverse to the Americad 
may, it. is hoped, lead to reform, 
where clarity of exposition may 
gained or theories illustrated.” 


“To describe banking practice in 4 
general terms as possible as a fult 
tional thing to be carried out in aly 
bank, however, much differences of it 
ternal organization may vary the de 
tails of execution.” 

“To present an intimate correlatto 
of banking theory and banking pra 
tice, giving in the first volume the 
derlying theory of money, credit and 
banking as a prerequisite to an effec 
tive presentation in the remaining v0 
umes of the organization and practi 
of the system as a whole and of tlt 
individual member banks of that syt 
tem, and indicating at every opportut 
ity in the treatment of the internal atl 
external operations of a bank the the 
ory underlying the practice.” 
BETTER LETTERS. The Academy Prt 

Wyoming, N. Y. 1920. 114 pp 

Of the making of books on lett 
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writing there is no end. This litt-e 
book contains, in the words of its au- 


thor “suggestions and _ information 
about business correspondence.” The 
‘suggestions and information are con- 
tained under the following heads: The 
Letter Itself; Appearance, Substance, 
Phraseology, Punctuation, Paragraph- 
Miscellaneous; 
Words, Right and Wrong: Some Mis- 
used Words, Verbal Vulgarisms, Simi- 
lar Words Often Confused, Pronouns: 
Their Use and Abuse, Miscellaneous. 
The author has skillfully made use 
of short paragraphs beginning with 
“don’t” to drive his points home. There 
is a terseness and conciseness about his 
suggestions that should make them easy 
to follow. The commonest mistakes to 
which business men and others are heir 
are pointed out in incisive language. 
The book, in the words of the title page, 
is “a little book.” It contains but 114 
, which represents about 40 pages 

of reading matter in the octavo format. 


Women Make Good in 


Credit Work 
By Edna S. Taylor 
A. K. Schwenk Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HE reason that women, in the 
past, have not kept mentally 
abreast of men is that they have not 
had equal opportunities. Now that 
they can enter the same institutions 
of learning, take up the same studies 
and enjoy the same privileges as 
men, trained women are rapidly 
showing a great aptitude for busi- 
ness. : 
Women, as credit grantors, were 
unheard of when the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men was formed 
twenty-seven years ago. At that 
time they were timidly asking for 
positions as bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, teachers or saleswomen. 
We now hear of them as judges, 
doctors, lawyers and heads of busi- 
ness concerns, occupying posts here- 
tofore held only by men. 


Today there are hundreds of 
women who decide whether or not 
an account shall be opened. Con- 
cerns in Philadelphia employing 
women as credit managers represent 
many lines—knit goods; leather belt- 
ing, bedding supplies, woolens, cos- 
tumers, cigar manufacturers, iron 
and steel, advertising, etc. 


The granting of credit requires 
common sense and good judgment. 
These qualities are developed by 
proper business training. 

_A case which came to my atten- 
tion illustrates the fact that business 
women possess these qualities: A 
customer in the South fell back in 
his payments. His assets were ample 
but could not be readily converted 
into cash. One creditor threatened 
to sue. The customer wrote for ad- 
vice to another concern to which he 
owed money for similar goods. The 


To Insure Profits 


Pian Your Budget on 
Sound Cost Accounting 


**It is one thing to make the Plan 
quite another to work the Plan’’ 


PROFIT, in a large measure, is the 
elimination of LOSS. To be eliminated, 
Loss must be accurately detected. 


Adequate Cost Accounting—Account- 
ing Control—locates Loss, shows where, 
how, when, and in what amount it oc- 
curs, and points out the remedy. 


Only thru Cost Accounting can the 
factors that enter into the Budget— 
always planned to insure Profits—be 
determined and controlled. 


Present business conditions demand 
adequate and sound Cost Accounting, 
devoid of frills, and administered by a 
competent organization of experts of 
wide and varied experience. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — 


SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
sT. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 


credit manager,. a woman, advised 
paying the troublesome creditor if 
the money could be raised, and at the 
same time told the customer not to 
worry about his account with he 
concern. The money was secured 
and the threatening creditor was 
paid. Recently the second concern 
received payment in full and with 
the check was a letter full of appre- 
ciation, with assurances of increased 
future business. 

Fifty per cent. of credit granting 
to smaller concerns is based on char- 
acter and capacity. Here intuition 
plays a great part and intuition is an- 
other quality possessed by women. 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
C.NCINNATI 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 
BALTIMORE 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 


Intuitively many accounts have been 
rejected ; and subsequent events have 
shown that this action was correct. 
Some employers have yet to rea- 
lize that if women do men’s work 
they should receive men’s salaries. 
In some instances women have been 
employed as credit managers because 
the employer wanted to get the work 
done properly for less money. This 
has caused some antagonism to wom- 
en entering this field. However, 
business women are rapidly growing 
more independent and it is only a 
question of time when they will de- 
mand and receive the same pay as 
men performing similar services. 
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Agreement to Arbitrate 
(Continued from page 17) 
questions of law or providing that 
the arbitrator’s decision thereon 
should be final as may be desired by 
the parties, or providing for one ar- 
bitrator exclusively of the law and 

others exclusively of the facts. 

The Chicago Committee from its 
experience urges the adoption of the 
standard rules of arbitration and the 
procedure based thereon that will 
permit, as nearly as possible, of this 
elastic method of procedure. The 
greatest progress in Chicago has been 
made under the permit to insert ar- 
bitration clauses in executory con- 
tracts. This, it is expected, will in- 
crease in large measure, resort to the 
arbitration form of adjudication. 


To Reduce Bad Debt Waste 
(Continued from page 28) 
company in designing a classification 
of accounts. Evidently we were 
somewhat confused as to which was 
first in the order of things—the hen 
or the egg—for I recall that the en- 
gineer admonished us, “Please don’t 
lose sight of the fact, boys, that the 
system of accounting is designed to 
fit the canal and not the canal the 
system.” A few years later while I 
was spending the afternoon with a 
friend in the cost department of a 
large Eastern manufacturer, a cub in 
the cost department came and said 
to the chief accountant, “There are 

« 

20 or 30 girls on the fourth floor who 
will be out of work for a few hours. 
What shall I give them to do?” 
“Why not set them to work tearing 
paper for packing the cases?” re- 
plied the chief. “Well, I could,” 
said the cub, “but we have no place 
to charge that expense.” I guaran- 
tee that both of these are authentic 
incidents. The names of the com- 
panies you would recognize as 
national advertisers. 

About the most important things 
you want to know are: 

Character and ability to pay of the 
old customers ; 

Reputed character and ability to 
pay of the new customers. 

NEW CUSTOMER REPORT 

You can get the reputation of the 
new customer from your salesman’s 
new customer report. 

The first notation on our report 
says, “Attach customer’s letter head 
or bill head.” The important infor- 
mation as to how to spell a custo- 
mer’s name may be divulged from 
this source. The next line says 
“Owner’s name (Print in Capitals).” 
If your salesman cannot print or 
thinks he cannot, he can probably 
learn in a short time. We require 
this only on the first order and rely 

(Continued on page 35) 





Frank L. Odell 


New Connecticut Secretary 
T a meeting of a joint com- 
mittee made up of the presi- 

dents and secretaries of the New 

Haven, Hartford, and Bridgeport 

associations, held at New Haven, 

July 14th, Frank L. Odell was in- 

vited to become Secretary of the 

Connecticut Association of Credit 

Men. 

After carefully considering the 
offer, Mr. Odell expressed enthus- 
iasm over prospects of developing 
the association’s usefulness to cred- 
it grantors in Connecticut and ac- 
cepted the position, and will enter 
upon his new duties on September 
Ist, making his headquarters in 
New Haven. 

Mr. Odell is unusually well qual- 
ified by experience for the position. 
For fifteen years he was engaged in 
mercantile agency work in New 
York City, resigning in I9II to 
accept the management and secre- 
taryship of the National Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade, at Providence, 
Rhode Island. He was highly suc- 
cessful in building up the member- 
ship and influence of that organiza- 
tion in New England and it was 
with the sincerest regrets of the 
directors and membership gener- 
ally that his resignation was ac- 
cepted in 1919, when he entered 
the motor truck industry in New 
York City, as a practical credit 
man, also assuming the offices of 
treasurer, secretary and director. 
He retires from this work to ac- 
cept the Connecticut secretaryship. 

During his entire business life, 
Mr. Odell has been active in or- 
ganization work. 
president of the 32d Ward Citizens’ 
Association, president Of the Aners- 





He has been. 
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ford Club, treasurer and trustee of 
the Kings County Historical Sogj- 
ety, a member of the Borough 
President’s Council, all of Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

During his stay in Providence, 
Rhode Island, he was active in bus- 
iness and civic affairs, particularly 
in the Providence Association of 
Credit Men, of which he wa one 
of the organizers, a director for six 
years and first vice-president for 
three years. He was a member of 
the jewelers’ committee in charge 
of publicity in the Liberty Loan 
Drives and a member of a commit- 
tee to further trade expansion and 
relations with Latin - American 
countries. For over twenty-five 
years he has been an active member 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, serving on national 
committees, and has attended as a 
delegate many of the annual con- 
ventions. Mr. Odell has also given 
much time to the Association’s edu- 
cational work, having delivered 
talks in the courses of the Bedford 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A., Brook- 
lyn, and of the New York State 
3ankers’ Association. 


The Bank Credit Men 


N reviewing the history of the 

Robert Morris Associates, the or- 
ganization of bank credit men who 
are members of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, Sec. Alexander 
Wall says that the Associates, which 
recently held their eighth annual 
meeting, have achieved (beyond even 
the hopes of the founders) a mem- 
bership of 257 banks and three com- 
mercial paper brokers. These mem- 
bers have 313 representatives. The 
organization has members in 66 
cities in 28 of the states. Sec. Wall 
says: 


“The basic cause of our strength lies 
in the truly American temperament of 
open-minded co-operation. Each mem- 
ber’s representative has the strongest 
of desires to make his own special, 
individual department as perfectly effi- 
cient as possible for two purposes: 
first to protect his bank from loss; 
second to build up American business 
to the very best of his ability. To 
accomplish these aims he is desirous of 
securing the best information and to 
adopt the best methods possible. He 
wants to know what the other fellow 
is doing and how he is doing it. In 
turn he is willing to discuss his 
methods with other men. The fact that 
membership in the Robert Morris As- 
sociates opens up a way to widen 
friendships that will secure the co 
operation necessary to achieve these 
individual aims by collective co-op2ra 
tion is the true basic cause for our 
2xistence.” 
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(Continued from page 34) 

on the credit department to correct 
any misspellings on later orders. 
“To whom is this man a successor?” 
Our usual custom is to notify both 

rties (sometimes by registered mail 
if the circumstances justify) that we 
hold both responsible for the unpaid 
bill. The bulk sales act is complied 
with in about ten per cent. of the 
cases in our experience. Under no 
circumstances other than that the 
successor is known to us to be reli- 
able would we release the first buyer 
from the obligation. As you know, 
if you elect to hold the successor 
alone and, on finding him unreliable, 
try to turn back to the first buyer, 
you are estopped from changing 
your first election. 

We ask, for the “Trade name, if- 
any.” The full names of the part- 
ners make up an important piece of 
information in later tracing debtors if 
occasion demands. “How long has 
this man been in business at this ad- 
dress in this name?” “Age, married 
or single, nationality, does he carry 
insurance, what amount of credit 
would you as a salcsman extend, the 
amount of real estate owned in own 
name if any,” are worth knowing. 

The salesman is not to ask the cus- 
tomer any of these questions directly 
if he can get reliable information by 
close observation or in any other ap- 
proved way. 

We have a half dozen questions 
which we carry in addition to the 
ones named. Most of these I have 
never seen on the new customer re- 
port of any other company. The 
new queries added about a year ago 
were : 

What is the location of this store, in 


the business, residence or factory 
district? 


What is the number of clerks in the 

grocery? 

What is the number of delivery 

wagons? 

Is the appearance of the p'ace very 

good, good or fair? 

Does he sell for cash or credit? 

The answers to these questions as- 
sist materially to paint the mental 
picture of the business establishment. 

The answer then to the question, 
How shall we diminish the bad debt 
waste? is: 

Eliminate the contributing personal 

causes. 

1) Carelessness in credit granting. 
2) Sales greed. 

3) Snap judgment. 

4) Cheap credit. 

5) Lack of proper system and 

method. 

Put in their places through the 
means offered by the National As- 
sociation of Credit men: 

1) Careful analysis. 

2) Intelligent knowledge of busi- 
ness leading to sound judgment. 

3) Proper method. 

4) Constant study. 


The Greatest Step Forward 
In Credit Records 


ETTER Credit Records have been one of the most 
B important requirements of modern merchandising. 

There is a universal demand for a dependable 
equipment which will make possible getting accurate 
information quickly, while also providing unlimited 
capacity for easy expansion. 


Recently this problem was presented to us for solution 
and as a result we designed and produced the 


Public Service Index 


Never before has there been an equipment which could 
compare with this new production for the purpose for 
which it is intended. 


Compactness is one of its prime advan- 
tages. The double faced panels are made in 
Duplex style, approximately 20 inches high 
by eight inches wide, with a very large total 
capacity of index items, or single line name 
strips. 


This feature makes possible the han- 
dling of many thousands of names in very 
limited space, thus making this equipment 
particularly adapted for use in large estab- 
lishments, and equally economical in small 
stores with more limited requirements. 

Write today for detailed information 
on this latest. development of Rand 
Visible Index Equipment. It is merely 
another indication of the pre-eminence 
of Rand leadership in the visualization 
of all kinds of Business Records. Ask 
for our “Booklet for Executives.” It 


tells many interesting facts about better 
Credit Records. 


RAND COMPANY, INC., 
908 Rand Bldg., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Leaders in Credit and their Associations at Work 


Newly Elected Local 
Associations’ Officers 


During the past month a number of 
local associations have elected new of- 
ficers for the coming year. They are 
as follows: 

Albany.—President, R. C. B. Adams, 
National Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co.; Vice-President, Charles R. Parks, 
Helderberg Cement Co.; Secretary, Am- 
brose E, Domsen, G. W. Van Slyke & 
Horton; Treasurer, L. R. Perlee, 
Havens Electric Co. 

Chattanooga.—President, C, J. Bow- 

ers, O. B. Andrews Co.; Secretary, J. 
H. McCallum, Hamilton National Bank 
Bldg. 
Knocxvilie.— President, W. A. De 
Groat, Anderson-Dulin-Varnell Co.; ist 
Vice-President, F. E. Barkley, C. M. 
McClung & Co.; 2d Vice-President, J. 
H. Dosser, Dosser-Reeves Co.; Treas- 
urer, Eugene Luttrell, East Tenn. Na- 
tional Bank. 

Lynchburg.—President, W. C. Beas- 
ley, The Beasley Shoe Co., Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. G. Wood, Geo. D. Witt Shoe 
Co., Secretary, R. T. Clark, Credit In- 
terchange Bureau. 

Memphis.—Secretary, J. P.. McDon- 
ald, 610 Randolph Bldg. 

Norfolk-Tidewater.—President, W. K. 
Neville, Old Dominion Tobacco Co.; 
Vice-President, W. R. Meech, Lyon & 
Greenleaf; Secretary, Aleck Creech, 
Harris, Woodson, Barbee Co.; Treas- 
urer O. O. Witherspoon, J. S. Bell, Jr. 
& Co. 

North Jersey.—President, A. L. My- 
ers, W. H. Compton Shear Co. 

Terre-Haute.—President, Charles E. 
Parker, Samuel Frank & Sons’ Vice- 
President, Ray Rippetoe, Bement Rea & 
Co.; Secretary, Anton E. Cocke. C. W. 
Bauermeister Co.; Treasurer, Curtis 
Pendergast, Woodburn Printing Co. 


Buffalo Elections 


Buffalo—At the annual meeting of 
the Buffalo Association of Credit men 
the following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Chas. H. Fitch, 
Peoples Bank of Buffalo, 1st vice-presi- 
dent, Ira D. Johnson, Wm. H. Walker & 
Co., 2nd vice-pres., W. W. Zittell of the 
Wadsworth J. Zittell Co., treas., D. G. 
Ellsworth, Wood Products Co., Secre- 
tary, Howard C. Ferrell. 


Cost of Insurance 
Controllable 


Cincinnati.—C. C. Rothier of the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Credit Men em- 
phasizes as a business service thought 
the point that under the present system 
of analytical rating a capable insurance 
agency can be highly useful in protect- 
ing property against the fire hazard and 
thus reduce the cost of insurance to the 
community in general. The cost of in- 
surance to the consumer, he declared, is 
controllable in this enlightened age of 
engineering, and if the public will but 
join with the engineers in minimizing 
the cost of insurance they will thereby 
make it possible to strengthen the insur- 
ance coverage without increasing the 
cost thereof. 

President Bradford of the Cincinnati 
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Association of Credit Men has appointed 
new committee members as follows: 
Edward G. Schultz, Chairman, Adjust- 
ment Bureau Committee; I. L. Rauh, 
Chairman, Interchange Bureau Commit- 
tee; George J. Gruen, Chairman, In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Committee; 
G. P. Mougey, Chairman, Membership 
Committee. 


Cleveland Bureaus Prepared 
for Active Year 


Cleveland.—H. V. Read of the Root 
& McBride Co., is to serve as president 
of the Cleveland Adjustment Bureau 
during the coming year, backed by a 
strong board of officers and directors. 
Heber Outland of the Cleveland Metal 
Products Co., is to serve as president 
of the Interchange Bureau and has as- 
sociated with him in directing the po.i- 
cies of the bureau, some of Cleveland's 
leading credit men. D. W. Cauley, 
secretary of the Cleveland Association, 
will act as secretary and manager of 
both bureaus 

Cleveland members generally recog- 
nize that in these bureaus they have a 
great asset and are making liberal use 
of their facilities. 


Fitting Conclusion to Institute 
Season 


Columbus. — The Credit Institute 
Class of 1922 entertained the members 
of the Columbus Association of Credit 
Men at a banquet June 12, bringing to 
an end an unusually successful year in 
educational work of the Institute 

Representing the College of Commerce 
and Journalism of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, to whose cooperation the suc- 
cess of the Institute Class is largely 
due, Dean James E. Hagerty made an 
inspiring talk on the value of study in 
fitting one’s self for the special work in 
which he is to engage. He to!d of large 
amounts of money being spent by the 
people of Ohio for courses offered by 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute and 
the LaSalle Extension University, as 
showing the keen desire of those who 
cannot attend the universities of the 
state to prepare themselves for their 
work by broad study. He commended 
those who are taking advantage of home 
study and night classes and voiced the 
hope that in the near future the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Journalism of 
the Ohio University might be more 
fully utilized throughout the state as a 
source of knowledge to all who might 
seek it. 

Prof. T. N. Beckman, who had come 
to the Institute Class through the Uni- 
versity, spoke on, “The Credit Institute, 
Its Purpose and Functions.” 

At the close of the meeting certifi- 
cates of the Institute were presented by 
Dr. Hagerty to fourteen members of 
the class, following which many mem- 
bers of the class testified. to the great 
benefits they had derived from their 
contact with Prof. Beckman and 
through their studies under his direc- 
tion. The plan for next year is to have 
two classes—one on corporation finance 
and a new class in credits and collec- 
tions, large enrollments for both of 
which are assured. 


Brining Re-elected 


Dayton.—E. O. Brining, Ohmer Fare 
Register Co., at the last meeting of the 
Dayton association was re-elected pregj. 
dent, and A. C. Jackson, Dayton ay. 
ings & Trust Co., vice-president for the 


coming year. 


Summer Meetings Practica] 
Extension Course 


Indianapolis ——The Indianapolis asgo. 
ciation is endeavoring to have some 
highly practical credit meetings during 
the summer months. At a recent lun. 
cheon, the handling of the delinquent 
account was studied, to certain mem. 
bers having been assigned the duty of 
offering collection letters for analysis, 

J. D. Meek of the Indianapolis Elec. 
tric Supply Company is acting as of. 
ficial quiz-master for the purpose of 
bringing out the strong and weak points 
in each letter. 


Too Many Successful Failures 


Johnstown.—C. R. Meyers, referee in 
bankruptcy, spoke on the bankruptcy 
law before a recent luncheon of the 
Johnstown association. He declared 
that there were too many “successful 
failures;” too many cases of bankrupt- 
cy, which, through lack of interest on 
the part of creditors who fail to attend 
hearings and present their investiga- 
tions, are placed right in the hands of 
the bankrupt’s attorneys. Here was 
gross abuse of the bankruptcy law 
which was intended to provide machin- 
ery of liquidation for the unfortunate 
business man who had become involved, 
and not intended for him who would 
take advantage of creditors to escape 
the payment of debts by the conceal- 
ment of assets. He urged that the 
credit men centralize their activities in 
cases of insolvency and work for a clean 
and fair administration of bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

Another speaker was Major A. H. 
Sampson of the United States Army, 
who made an appeal for general sup 
port of the citizen military training 
camps at which there were brought to 
gether young men of high type from 
all sections of the state on the common 
basis of equality, under the most favor- 
able conditions of outdoor life to stim 
ulate and premote citizenship, patriot- 
ism and Americanism. 


North Jersey Association’s 
Meeting 


Newark.—At the last meeting of the 
North Jersey Association of Credit Men, 
which was also the largest meeting of 
the year, held June 22nd, the election 
of officers for the new year was taken 
up and Mr. Arthur L. Meyers, of the W. 
H. Compton Shear Co. was elected pres! 
dent. A very successful year was re 
ported by the Secretary, W. Van # 
Ezerman and 60 new members have 
been admitted. The prospects for the 
coming year are exceedingly good since 
a Credit Club has been established it 
New Brunswick and two others are bt 
ing formed, one in Jersey City and the 
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other in Paterson. These outlying dis- 
triets are keenly interested in the As- 
sociation and its work and the Credit 
Clubs should be a powerful influence in 


this territory. 
Public Spirited Association 
Man Honored 


Norfolk-Tidewater.—The Governor of 
Virginia has appointed on the member- 
ship of the Hampton Roads Port Com- 
mission, Henry G.° Barbee, for many 
years president of the North-Tidewater 
Association of Credit ‘Men and now 
chairman of its Executive Committee. 
The Commission has been formed by 
authoricy of the legislature to make in- 
vestigation and recommendation for the 
improvement of Hampton Roads. Mr. 
Barbee is now president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Norfolk and as such 
is working upon a closer affiliation with 
all cities on Hampton Roads including, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News 
and Hampton. His work on the Port 
Commission will fit into that for better 
cities affiliation. 


Brinkman Elected for Third 
Term 

Omaha—C. F. Brinkman, assistant 
vice-president of the United States Na- 
tional bank, has been elected president 
of the Omaha Association of Credit 
Men for the third consecutive time. 
Brinkman has been actively connected 
with the association for more than fif- 
teen years. 


Freas Brown Snyder Resigned 

Philadelphia, Pa.—National Director 
Freas Brown Snyder, who for several 
years past has been president of W. 
C. Hamilton & Sons, of Miquon, Pa., has 
resigned and is now connected with the 
Suburban Title & Trust Co., of Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


Present Immigration Laws 
Keeping Out Desirables 


Pittsburgh.—Declaring that unle-s 
there is an immediate change in the 
present immigration laws such as will 
permit industries to draw desirable 
workmen from foreign countries, there 
will be a great labor famine, W W. Si- 
bray, Inspector in Charge of United 
States Immigration in the Western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia dis- 
trict, declared for an enactment of laws 
more constructive immigration laws 
that would draw a better class of aliens, 
that will bring to our shores the de- 
sirable class of foreigners and keep out 
undesirables. He pointed out that the 
immigrants from the northwestern part 
of Europe are far more acceptable than 
those from the south and southeastern 
sections, yet 85 per cent. of those com- 
ing to our shores today are from the 
undesirable sections of Europe. Last 
year, he said, our net gain was 98,000 
immigrants of whom 50,000 were He- 
brews and of them 60 per cent. were 
women and children who did not help 
the working situation. Our net gain, 
he said, was 25,000 and as long as the 
present immigrant laws stand we can 
hardly hope for a greater gain than this 
in any one year. This means that with 
the resumption of industry we are 
bound to face labor shortage and the 
size of shortage will depend entirely 
on how quickly industry conditions re- 
turn, Mr. Sibray presented statistics 
showing the great need for labor in this 
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country, for as he declared the country 
holds six per cent. of the population of 
the whole world but covers seven per 
cent. of the total land area and pro- 
duces 40 per cent. of the world’s out- 
put of steel; 60 per cent of the world’s 
output of cotton; 75 per cent corn and 
53 per cent. of 30 other products, all 
demanding vast labor supply. 


Where Credit Clubs Thrive 

Pittsburgh—tThe Pittsburgh associa- 
tion is rapidly developing credit clubs 
in the many important business centers 
of the Pittsburgh district. The credit 
club for Beaver Valley drawing mem- 
bership from Beaver Falls, New 
Brighton, Beaver, Rochester, Monaca, 
Freedom and Ambridge is thirty-one 
strong and is holding frequent meet- 
ings. The June 12th meeting was ad- 
dressed by Secretary Baker of the Car- 
negie School of Technology who gave a 
talk on: “European Business Con- 
ditions.” 


For the Monongahela Valley there is 
a credit club of seventeen drawn from 
Charleroi, Monessen, Monongahela, 
Brownsville and West Brownsville. 
Each of these clubs is strongly officered 
and the officers are keen to make the 
club an active center of service. 


Appeal for Right Mental 
Attitude Toward Business 


South Bend.—G. P. Wigginton, presi- 
dent of the Loose Leaf Binder Co., ap- 
pealed for a better morale in business, 
the putting of the right men in Con- 
gress to make the right kind of laws, 
and a business-like government instead 
of a political government, in an address 
made before the South Bend Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Mr. Wigginton de- 
clared that a busine:s man must take 
into consideration not only present con- 
ditions but conditions of the past, that 
he may interpret the future. Looking 
back at the panic periods of 1392, 1893, 
1896 and 1907 we find that in 1920 we 
had all the elements of panic, with the 
exception of one—namely, disorderly 
liquidation. This element which is so 
often present in a panic was absent in 
the last crisis, for industry as a whole 
is right, things are fundamentally 
strong, but the mental attitude towards 
business is wrong. Mr. Wigginton ex- 
pressed the feeling that the National 
government is steadily to assume more 
responsibility for the conduct of indus- 
try and that definite price fixation for 
all principal commodities by a Federal 
Commission is not far away. He de- 
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clared against the man who buys any- 
thing below cost of production from an 
habitual under-selling concern, as com- 
mitting a crime against industry, for a 
fair legitimate profit is vital to whole- 
sale business. 


Information on Foreign 


Customers 


"THE Foreign Credit Interchange 

Bureau, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, in accordance 
with original plans, has been super- 
vised by a committee of subscribers 
who have given freely and willingly 
of their time to build up this serv- 
ice, and work out the many prob- 
lems which confront it. Despite 
conditions, this Bureau has ad- 
vanced steadily during the past year. 
Its membership includes over 350 
American manufacturing exporters 
and export commission houses. 
Cards are in file on 115,000 foreign 
concerns. 

The Bureau is now a recognized 
source of foreign credit information, 
and is receiving the support of pub- 
lications and magazines which rec- 
ognize its non-profit making status, 
and desire to further its interests 
in order that the extension of for- 
eign credits may be facilitated. 


Positions Wanted 


CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—A 
progressive young man with executive ability, 
who has a thorough knowledge of accounting and 
office system, desires connection in the ast. 
Now assistant to treasurer of a large corpora- 
tion and has charge of credit and accounting de- 
partments. Can furnsh — and best references. 
Address Advertisement 6 
<REDIT MANAGER ‘OR ASSISTANT—Ex- 
pert in electrical and mechanical lines particularly 
in the radio field. University and ractical train- 
ing in credits and accountancy. Now employed 
but desires change. Age 25, single. alary 
$2500. Address Advertisement 700. 
CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—Expe- 
rienced in credit collections, accountancy and of- 
fice management, together with sales experience, 
desires to make a change from present connec- 
tion. Can furnish best of references as to char- 
acter and qualifications. Interview or corre- 
spondence solicited. _ Address Advertisement 701. 
OFFICE AND CREDIT MANAGER—Age 27 
single, desires connection. Several years’ expe- 
rience as credit manager in wholesale drug and 
wholesale grocery business. Would like to in- 
yout with a wide- a concern. Address R. E. 
., Box 588, Mobile, Ala. 
CREDIT MAN OR OFFICE MANAGER—Is 
open for immediate connection. Twenty years’ 
erience; executive ability with credentials to 
saetendiene. Investigation as to my record wel- 
a. Address Advertisement 702. 
CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—Age 35. 
Nineteen years’ business experience. Advanced 
from billing clerk to secretary of a corporation. 
Now in charge of credits and collections, also act- 
ing as office manager. Thoroughly familiar with 
details of jobbin business. resent salary 
$3500. Will consider any location. Address Ad- 
vertisement 703. 


Addresses Wanted 


BAIL) ey 7. carpenter and builder, formerly of 
echaw ken, ¥. ., later at 366 West St., 
West Ho am, YN. J. Believed to be in 
Flori 
BONUM ADVERTISING COMPANY, for- 
merly = = North Sixth Street, Kansas 
City Regen, 
CABAWA, J. M., formerly of 506 Green St., 
Philadel Lea! Pa. 
ING GEO. L., 9201 Lorain Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
CIMINO, JOHN formerly | at 1648 West Van 
Buren St Chicago, 
CLARK, F. we ———{ at Beattyvilke, Ky. 
CLIFTON, iH, former representative of the 
Gibson Mandolin, Guitar Cempeny at East 
Peru, Iowa. Last heard of at . Joseph, 


Mo. 
COEm as, R. LESTER, recently at Waycross, 
a. 


COMMERCIAL GARAGE, F. T. Hall and 
Frank Simmons, proprietors formerly in 
suainess at Port Orchard, Wash. Believed 
be somewhere in Montana or. I 
DASH, MORRIS, formerly at 3116 Ridge Are. * 
Philadelphia, ‘a. Now supposed to in 
Detroit, ah 
DE VAUL, A. T., recentl i an ' Army 
and rest, Store at Red ¢, Montana. 
ee DRUG PORPARY, ay South 8th 
Philadelphia, P 
ELTON es recently quandneted a pharmacy at 
506 Lenox Ave., New York City. 
& HAMMOND, operated by Edward £. 
Esch and Lee Hammond at 2216 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
ESTILL, E. ze by proprietor of the 
City Shoe Shop, Senatobia Liss. 
FRIEDLANDER, "WILLIAM, previously at 


Orange 
FRYER, ey formerly in the drug business 
at Carneys A, fon N. J. Now reported to be 
in someenle ‘i 
GERSO M. i. a salesman, formerly of 408 
Shocks Building, Denver, Colo. 
mee x GEO., operated the Ginson Tire Sup- 
Company, 7504 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, 


GORDON, ALEC, formerly of Warren, Mich. 
GORDON, M., recently engaged in the confec- 
ame business at 125 Water St., Bingham- 
on. 4 Reported to be somewhere in 
ersey. 
GREENBERG, S. S., formerly traded as the 
sempeest Paint Company, 709 Asquith 
are, =. 


St., 
HASCHINSKI, R , 3049 East 65th St., Cleve- 


land 
HIPPE H. F. & COMPANY, progously at 227 
North o St., Philadelph a. 
HOUSER E., formerly of Fi Flagler, Colo. 
JOHNSON, AW. M., formerly proprietor of the 
American Shoe Shop, Lumberton, Miss. 
Supposed to be somewhere in Southern 
Mississippi Louisiana or possibl Df Texas. 
Seer e S., 1716 North Taylor Road 
and 815 viiprodrome Bldg., Ceveland, Ohio. 
McLEOD, Presbyterian minister, for- 
merly aa at Portland, Ore., 


then at 
powsiom. _—— 


. Believed to be now in 
ew 
MARCUS \ & WEINSTEIN, 821 7th Ave., New 
York City. 
MILLER, M., formerly of 330 W. 4th St., So. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
NEEDLEMAN, SOL., recently oneraved a 
store at 240 Eldridge St., New York Cit 
ORIENTAL ov Siee © "COMPANY, F214 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. W., formerly of Pattison & 
Ca Washingt". D. C. Later resided 


Ze 
PERKOWIIZ,” MAX. 2800 Oakdale St., Phila- 


PETES SON. “VICTOR E., of the Peterson 
Auto Co., Hot Springs, S$. D. Later a pro- 
prietor of the Victor Auto Trailer Co. 
Omaha, Neb. Now reported to be in Den- 
ver, Colo. 

RAY, F., formerly operated the Montana 
Simonizing Company, at Billings, Montana. 
Previous to that was in Minnesota. 

RICE, OSCAR GOLD, formerly a pumper for 
the Gilliland Oil Company, Harmon, La. 
RODIN, GrO., recently at 3447 Lawrence 

Ave., and 4712 St. Louis Ave., Chicago, Il. 

SAMSON TIRE COMPANY, 1783 Broadway, 
New York City. 

SORSELIEL, RAY, formerly in business at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Reported to be located 
in Seattle, Wash. 


SOUTHERN STATES ADVERTISING COM- 
a anne by G. F. Marten, of At- 


SPINA ‘EMILIO, a tailor, formerly located at 
“i: ey St. Wilmington, Del. 

TIMES, A., recently operated under the name 
- Raat Furniture Company, 5931 W. Lake 

Chicago, 

TUL SA WINDOW SHADE COMPANY, 
formerly operated by E. A. Griggs, at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Believed to have gone 
to Florida. : 

VAN ETTEN, WM., formerly proprietor of the 
Orange Park Hotel, Orange Park, 

WINON x ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, formerly of 74 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. At one time 
Michael Masterson was President and Treas- 
~~ Peter Masterson, Secretary and Frank 

Masterson was Manager. 

YOROWSEEL WALTER, shoe repairer, for- 
merly located at Labanon, N 


Information Wanted 


Members having had dealings with 
the following individuals and com- 
panies kindly communicate with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 
Park Row, New York, N, Y. 

BARRETT, EVERETT, operated two stores in 
Seattle, Wash., at 5350 Ballard Ave., and 
4464 Stoneway Ave. Supposed to have left 
in a new Buick car with wife, six children 
and step-son for Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
Age 43 years; height, 5’ 10” to 6’; weight, 
199 to 200 ibs. ; . complexion, light ; eyes, 
very ‘light blue; hair, light,’ slighty batd. 
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New_ Buick car 1922 Model 49, 
Car No. 768222, Engine No. 80630," 
cugers J MAN, . publication, at 455 West 224 


St., New York City 
FAIR ‘a CARNIVAL. "SUPPLY 
iliam re proprietor, 630 sont: 


Wilia 

Phiedeiphi ia, 

MENDELSON’ *s~Tacies Ready A Wear—s}5 
. C 


G St., N. Washington, D 
SCHUTT ’ BROTHER RS, using ‘the name of the 
soe Bargain House, 89 Bay St., Charles. 


Cc 
WHITMAN, E. M., formerly in emplo 
Spanish "American Cork Products 
Baltimore, Md. Caution should be 
in cashing checks from this party. 


of the 
Ompany, 
be taken 


Special Notice 
Jack Gillison alias Gilman, alles Gol 

erated at 137 E. Congress » Detroit Bie 
under the name Central Iron & Metal Company: 
He weighs about 145 pounds; has very promi. 
nent chin, sallow and very dark, about § ft. 9 in, 
in height, and from 30 to 35 years of age. 
erally | wore a pongse Sent with collar at 
smooth shaven an as an upper 
tooth. , pper front gold 

is scheme is to buy a large quan 
scrap metal on Saturday and give a mn 
checks which are forgeries, and which on being 
deposited on Monday are returned by the bane 
In the meantime he sells the scrap metal to 
some other junk dealer at much less than what 
it cost him. In his last deal in Detroit he t 
$2200 worth from one of our members, which he 
sold for $1700. 


Committee Chairmen 
1922-1923 


Secretary Tregoe, with the approval 
of President Norvell, has appointed 
Chairmen of the various standing and 
special Committees of the National As- 
sociation for the year commencing July 
1, 1922 as follows: 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAU: 
C. E. Mann, 
Munsingwear Corporation, 
Minnea 4 Minn. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY: 
R Prendergast, 
aa, aaa S o 
ran apids, Mic 
BANKRUPTCY LAW: 
T. M. Nesbitt, 
Moore & Handley Hardware Lo., 
Birmingham 
BUSINESS LITERA URES 
A. F St n, 
rate holesale Drug Co., 
s Angeles, Cal. 
BUSINESS MEETIN S: 
M. E. Salisbury, 
Salisbury & Satterlee Co., 


ire lis, Minn. 
BUSINESS SERV CE: 


ay M. Truex, 
Simmons Hardware Co. ° 
Wichita, Kans. 
COMMERCIAL, ARBITRATION: 
Fleisher, 
ce Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CREDIT EDUCATI ON 
AND MANAGEMENT: 
L. G. Thrig, 
Eery Register Co., 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS: 
R. Graham, 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FIRE INSURANCE 
AND PREVENTION: 
E. W. Johnson 
—- alhoun- Johnson Co., 
Portland, Ore. 
FOREIGN CREDITS 
L. Tice 
fale & Towne Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 
INVESTIGATION 
AND PROSECUTION : 
S. J. Whitlock, 
Belding Bros. & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
LEGISLATIVE: 
E. Brittain, 


Fisbargh Plate Glass Co., 
MERCANTILE AGENCIES’ 


SERVICE: 

Paul E. Hunter 

ite Erstein & Bro., Inc., 

5 4th Ave., New York, N. Y 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

E. S. Boteler 

G. K. Sheridan & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 


Other appointments are pending and 
will be announced later. 
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Adjustment Bureaus 
Directory of Buseee Conducted by Local Associations of 


Are you making full use of your local Adjustment 
Bureau? 

There is no more important principle in modern 
credit work than the friendly adjustment of the 
affairs of honest merchants who are in temporary 
difficulties. 


Adjustment saves time and money and prevents 


the destruction of retail business. 


Cc. H. Woodworth, Manager of the Adjustment Bu- 
reaus, National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, N. Y., will be glad to hear from any member 
who is still in doubt as to the value of the adjust- 
ment principle. He would also like to hear from any 
members interested in the formation of a local Ad- 
justment Bureau, where none is already established. 





ARIZONA, Phoenix, H. F. Allen, Mgr., 430 Nat. Bank of Aceon. Bldg. 
ARKANSAS, Helena, W. C. French, Mer, care Lewis Mill Supply 
> i Me A Luke, Chairman, care McRae pene neaedease ee. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano Mgr., gins Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 5 ee pg Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Chairman. 

*CALIFORNIA, ‘San Francisco, G. W. Brainard, Secy., Board of Trade 
of San Francisco, 444 Market St. 

COLORADO, Pueblo, F. Taylor, Mgr., 747 Thatcher Bldg. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Washington, R. Preston Shenley, Sec’y. 
and Mgr., 727 Colorado Bidg. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Seataenatilp Adjustment and Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus, A. J. Brown, Mgr., 301 Law Exchange Bldg. 
M. S. Pollak, Chairman care panedict: Pollak Co. 

FLORIDA, Tampa, S s Owen, M 5 Roberts Bldg. W. C. Thomas 
Chairman, care Sa i eg “Co. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. Robert E. Harvey, Chairman, care Silas W. Davis & Co. 
GEORGIA, ~ usta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 

Murphey, C a care Murphey & Co. 

GEORGIA leiee F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 5, Jacques Bldg. C. O. 
Stone, ‘coke care Cox & Chappell Co. 

GEORGIA, Savannah, H. M. Oliver, Mgr., 35 Barnard St. Sigo 
Mohr, ‘Chairman, — L. Mohr & Sons. 

IDAHO, Boise, D. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. 
a Hollingshead Aen 

aLLNors Aiea, M Rasmussen, Mer, 10 South La Salle St. 

Evans, aaimen, care National ead Co., 900 W. 18th St. 

ILLIN Is, Decatur . S. McNulta, ane 220 Milliken Bldg. 

INDIANA, "Evanevile, H W. Voss, M Harry C. Dodson, Asst. Mgr., 
108 So. 4th St., AW. Hartig, Chuvwen, care Hartig Blow Co. 

IOWA, Cedar a cS Luberger, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. F. G. 
Kello g, Chairman, care Morris Sanfor o. 

IOWA, Davenport, H. B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. 

IOWA, Des oines, Don E. Neiman, Megr., 830- 824 Fleming Bldg. 
w. k. Muir, Chainnan, care Luthe Hardware Co., 9th and Cherry 
treets. 

IOWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bldg. 

IOWA, Sioux City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bidg. J. K. 
Irvine, Chairman, care Knapp & Spencer Co. 

KANSAS, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 901 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
John B. House, es care Lehmann Higginson Grocer Co. 
KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank 

Bldg. B: J. Mc core, hairman, care W. t Sistrunk & Co. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles A. Fitzgerald, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust 
Bldg. Guy Lyon, Chairman, care Robinson Pettet Co., 6th and 
Main Sts. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans, T. J. Bartlette, Supt., 608 Louisiana Bldg. 
S. G. Steiner, Chairman, care Parke, Davis 2o. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira L. Morningstar, Sec.-Mgr., 100 Hopkins 
xunee. H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins Baltimore 
0. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 136 Federal 
St. Chas. Fletcher, Chairman, care Cumner-Jones Co., 90 Chauncy St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester Adjustment Bureau of Worcester Assn. 
of Credit Men. "Mer R. C. Finley, Box 58. Chas. O. Zimmerman, 
Chairman, care Geen & Knight Mfg. Co. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, O. A. Montgomery, Mgr., 2012 First Nat. Bank 
Bldg. L. E. Deeley, Chairman, care Boyer Campbell Co. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Frank V. Blakely, Sec’y and Mgr., 450 
Houseman Bldg. John D. Karel, Chairman, Michigan Chair Co. 

MINNESOTA, Dat, The Duluth Jehpers Credit Bureau Inc., E. G 
Robie, M 5 Lonsdale Bldg. W. L. McKay, Chairman, Stone- 
Ordean Weils eo. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, The Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 
. Marin, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. C. D. 
MacLaren, care Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk Co, 

MINNESOTA St. Paul, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, W. 
A. Marin, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City, Missouri_ Valley Interchange & Adjustment 
Bureau ‘(Kansas City and St. Joseph Agnes), 315-21 Hall Bldg., 
A. E. Adam, oe 315 Bldg.; E. H . Lothian, Chairman, care 
Ridenour-Baker Groc 





*Not controlled by but affiliated with San Francisco Association of 
Credit Men. 


Credit Men 











510 Locust St., S. A. 
eGear Medicine Co., 4161 


MONTANA. “Billings, Raymond Hough, Mgr., P. O. Box 1184. H. E. 
Reckard, Chairman, care Lindsay- Billings Co. 

MONTANA, Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit Men, 
= R. Leonard, Megr., 422 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chairman, care 


yan Mercantile Co. 
MONT ANA, Helena, P. G. Shroeder, Mgr., Room 9, Pittsburgh Bldg. 
V. Wilson, Chairman, care Helena Hardware Co. 

MONTANA, Livingston, Gallatin Park Association of Credit Men, F. J. 
Habein, "Mer., 15 First State Bank Bldg. John A. Lovelace, Chair- 
man, Bozeman, Montana. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Same as Omaha. G. L. Richmond, Chairman, 
care J. C. Ridenour Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha, W. R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark, North Jersey "Association of Credit en, 
W. van H. Ezerman, "Mgr. 287 Washington St. Matthias Ludlow, 
Chairman, care Ludlow & Squier, 97 Market St. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo, W. 5. Grandison, Megr., 1001 Mutual Life Bdg. 
Emil W ohler, Chairman, care Harvey Seed Co. 

NORTH CAROL INA, Wilmington, The Eastern Carolina Association of 
Credit Men, Harriss oe Mgr., 806 Murchison Bldg. 

OHLO, Cincinnati. John L. Richey, Mer., Citizens National Bank a:id 
Trust Bldg. Edw. G. Schultz, Chairman, L. K. LeBlond Machine 
oO 0. 

OHIO, Cleveland, D. W. Cauley, Mgr., Hugh Wells, Asst. 322 
Engineer's Bldg. J. W. Beriam, Chairman, care The -_s Jectric 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, G. F. Bentrup, Mgr., 
Humphrey, Chairman, care Dr. L. D. 


OHIO, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. Manch J. Wallace, Chairman, care Columbus Mer- 
chandise Co. 

OHIO, Dayton, Dayton Association of Credit Men. A. C. Shelton, 
Mgr. Doyle H. Leffel, Asst. Mgr., 709 Schwind Bldg. F. O. 
Pansing, ae, care The Delco Light Co. 

OHIO, Toledo, Geo. Cole, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. H. T. Fulton, 
Chairman, care The Blodgett- Beckley Co. 

OHIO, Youngstown, W._C. McKain, Mgr., H. B. Doyle, Asst. Mgr. 
1105 pi zhoning Bank Bldg. R. E. Blair, Chairman, care The Fitch °. 

OKL Coes Oklahoma City, J. G. York, Mar., 305 a Bldg. 
Car Wiedmann, Chairman, care Cillins- Dietz-Morris 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Municipal Bidg. A. K. 
Dawson, care Dawson Produce Co. 

OREGON, ‘Portland O. A. Cote, Mgr., 641 Pittock Blk. E. Don Ross, 
Sec. of Bureau, Irwin, Hodson Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit Men, 
J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. Geo. T. Haskelll Chair- 
man, care Peoples Trust Co., Bethlehem, Penna. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown, R. H. Coleman, Mgr., Box 905. W. H. 
Sanner, Chairman, care F, S. Love Mfg. Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New ee, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe Deposit 
= vane Co. Bidg. W. . Moody, Chairman, care G. W. Moody & 


PEN? N ‘SY LVANIA, Phitade’phia, 0 David A 


. Longacre, Mgr. om 801 
1011 Chestnut St. E. A 


Evans, Chairman, care Wm. M. Lloyd 
Commercial Trust Bldg. 


Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 1213 bie of 
Commerce Bidg., Elliott Frederick, Asst. Mgr. F. M. W 
Chairman, care A. J. Logan Co. 

RHODE ISL "AND, Providence, ae J. Benjamin Nevin, Commissioner, 
87 Weybosset St. Room 32A. R. S. Potter, Chairman, Pawtucket 
Sash & Blind Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanoo a, J. H. McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National 
Bank Bldg. G. W. McDonald, care of Buster Brown Hosier Mill. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville, H. M. Barnett, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bank Bldg. W. M. Bonham, Chairman, care C. M. McClung & Co. 

TENNESSEE, am his, E, N. Dietler, Mgr., 610 Randolph Bldg. 
Chairman, A. S. Jiathorne, Currie-McCraw Co. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mer., 805 Stahlman Bldg. 
Green Benton, Chairman, care 2: S. Reeves Co. 

Tes. Austin, ‘Mrs. R. L. Bew ey, Mgr., 235 Austin National Bank 
31d 


g. 

TEXAS, El Paso, T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Dallas, North Texas Adjustment and Interchange Bureau, R. 
M. Rowe, Asst. Mgr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

TEXAS, Houston, Houston Association of Credit Men, Inc., Charles 
DeSola, Mer., "315-316 First National Bank Bldg. W. Ed. Alexander, 
Chairman, he Texas Co. 

TEXAS, San "Antonio, Henry A. Hirschberg, Mgr., 313 Alamo Nat. Bank 
Bldg. gabe Wolff, Chairman care J. Oppen eimer & Co. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. Robert Peel, Chair- 
man, care Symns- Utah Grocer Co. 3 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. 5 Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 
L. P. Mann, Chairman, Auld & Co. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton N. W oodard, Mer 221-222 Brokers Ex- 
change ‘Bldg. ; A. J. Clay, Chairman, care Southern Distrbuting Co. 

Vine a Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 

Hi. S. Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Cy 

WASHINGTON, Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, H. 
Secy-Treas. "Railway Exchange Bldg. 

WASHINGTO} , Spokane, Spokane Merchants’ Association, J. D. Meikle, 
Mgr., 718 Realty Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma. Edw. B. 
Lung, Sec. and Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjustment 
Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. S. L. White, 
Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Credit and Aginmant Bureau, 
EV. Townshend, Mer., 1026 Fourth Ave. John E. Norvell, Chair- 
man, 1026 Fourth Ave. 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay, Chris B. Dockry, Kellogg National Bank 

Bldg. John Rose, Chairman, care Kellogg National Bank. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. J..H. Marshutz, Mgr., 1115 Wells Bldg. 
J. G. Kissinger, Chairman, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mgr., Rooms 21 and 22, 
76 Main St. D. E. Brown, care Gould Manufacturing Co. 


. Gaunce, 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Summer is the time— 






LL winter you have been trying to get around to all the extra study and research that will 
make you a better credit man—but things were much too rushed. All along you knew that 
if you could just get to the point of taking that course in Credits and Collections, for 
instance, you would be storing up information that you would always need—but you just didn’t 
get to that point. 


You realized that some knowledge of Economics is valuable in the understanding of the 
simplest business transaction and absolutely necessary in solving the credit man’s intricate prob- 
lems. You have been wanting to go further into this question of business depressions, beyond 
the mere statement that they do occur at rather regular intervals. As a credit man you know 
you can save your concern thousands of dollars in the face of an oncoming depression—if you 
can only read the signs correctly. Economics teaches you how to read those signs. 


Yet you couldn’t manage 1n 
evening course and you were 
so busy you thought you might 
have to neglect the work a 
little if you took a correspondence 
course that permitted you to do 
the work at your own con- 


But now—vacation is coming 













Full information regarding the N. I. C. 
courses may be obtained on request. A ail 

: you want to spend some of 
large number of credit men know all your time learning new facts. 
about them, however. They kave just Business in your trade, perhaps, 
been waiting for the right moment to is comparatively slow during the 
enroll. We are therefore attaching an ae Why not _ 
application blank for immediate use. ood hi z ns during é 
Just send it in with your fee and you next rush season? 
will get the material by return mail. 


KNOWLEDGE IS NOT ONLY POWER BUT IT IS A VALUABLE 
SHORT CUT TO THE SOLUTION OF TROUBLESOME PROBLEMS 


The Institute courses in Credits and Collections and Basic) (7 
Economics are accepted as satisfying in full two of the 

courses required for the Junior and Senior Certificates. |  j |... 000 Se" 
Before you can become an Associate or Fellow of the ; Joun Wearrs.. Pts.D.. Dmscror. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT, 
National Institute of Credit you must take courses in these 41 Park Row, New York City. 


two subjects. We know of no courses—given by corre- , I hereby apply for membership in the National Insti- 
spondence or in the class room—that are better designed tute of Credit and enclose dues amounting to $12.50 to 


; be applied as follows: 
for the credit man’s needs than these correspondence courses 


: hscamataiene albeetaies belief Gen mieten a ee “ites : Sicha ye 
_ cn . ext and correspondence material ..... ; 


This amount is also to cover a year’s subscription to the 
Credit Monthly. 
Course desired (check) 
CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS ...........-.-055 
ee ee ; 
Name 
Address 


Business Connection 


venience. 






















Note: The regular courses cover twenty weeks. For those 
students who would like to do all the work during their 
vacations, we have made a special arrangement whereby all | 
the material will be sent immediately on enrollment, to ve | 
used at the student's convenience. Just indicate which plan 
suits you best when filling out the application on this page. 







oe * ee ee eee oe eee eS ee se ee eee eee 


(Each course, taken individually, costs $12.50. If two ' Age ne hve es ee we oes 
courses are begun within the same year, the second costs | I wish the material sent to me during the regular 20- 


week period (or) 
but $7.5 t $20.00 for the two.) You may send me all the material on enrollment. 


c. M.8 
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Organized / Cash Capital 
1853 \ $12,000,000 


PROTECTION AND THE HOME 


To provide the kind of insurance protection charac- 
teristic of America’s Largest and Strongest Fire 
Insurance Company— 


To render to agent and assured, the kind of insurance 
service expected of a leader— 


To exhibit at all times that fairness and promptness 
in adjusting losses which have earned its splendid 
reputation— 


These are the standards prescribed for The Home of 
New York in keeping with the place it occupies in the 
business of insurance. 


THE HOME "ses" NEW YORK 


_ 56 Cedar Street, New York 


Fors Fog 


Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire, Lightning, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), 
Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Renta! Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, 
Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION 





THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


You Can’t Get Steam Shovel Results With 


a Wheelbarrow and 
Spade! 


Elliott-Fisher is the only 
accounting machine 
which carries the whole 
load—performs complete 
bookkeeping at one writ- 
ing—and therefore does 
it faster, better, and more 
economically than any 
other known device. 


Elliott-Fisher gains effi- 

ciency and reduces work 

for the Credit Manager. 
Collections are better because bills go out every day and state- 
ments are regularly in the mail on the first of the month. 


In addition, he finds each day’s Elliott-Fisher Proof Sheet on im- 
mediate credit reference. It shows a daily balance on all active 
accounts. He can follow all charges and watch credit limits. He 
can keep tab on all remittances. He can follow doubtful ac- 
counts every day. He doesn’t have to page over the entire Ledger 
for his information. It’s all there on the Debit and Credit Proof 
Sheet. 
], Elliott-Fisher gives a invoice, 
complete record (written the 


A Ej aah 
ial an 


the bill of lading, 
statement, the ledger 


proves each entry as it is 


written. 


description as well as fig- 
ures) of each transaction. 
Without both no record is 
really complete or ‘under- 
standable. 


9. It saves the maximum of 

time and labor by mak- 
ing the greatest number of 
records or the greatest num- 
ber of legible copies of one 
record at one writing. The 


record, the analysis of sales 
or purchases, or any other 
record or combination of rec- 
ords, can be made at one op- 
eration on the flat writing 
surface, an exclusive Elliot- 
Fisher feature. 
3. It establishes mechanical 
proof. of accuracy by 
means of the visual audit 
sheet which automatically 


A letter to our general of- 
fices at New York or a tele- 
phone call to our representa- 
tive in your city will bring 
a number of suggestive 
forms to help you solve that 
perplexing accounting prob- 
lem. This is a part of our 
free service to Accountants 
and System Experts. 


Elliott-Fisher Company, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Elliott-Fisher 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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Credit Interchange 


Bureaus 


CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCHANGE 
BUREAU OF THE NAT IONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF CREDIT MEN: E. B. 
Moran, Mgr., 510 Locust St., St. Louie, Mo. 


Cooperating Asseciation Bureaus 


AMARILLO, Texas. (Amarillo Jobbers and 
Manufacturers Assn.): E. Sanders, Mgr., 
Nat. Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
her Ge: & & “Williamson, 
04 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MM UGUSTA, -: we Be “Oliver, Mgr., 6 
Campbell Bldg. 
BILLINGS, Mont.: Raymond Hough, Mgr., 
Grace Barlow, Asst. Mer. Oliver Bldg. 
BRISTOL, Va.-Tenn. : ‘Wade McKnight, Mgr., 
Die Bldg. (P. O. Box 564). 
BUFFA N. Y.: Howard Mgr., 
1¢01 ett Life Bldg. 
wots 4 ANOOGA, Tenn.: J. H. McCallum, 
517 Hamilton ‘National Bank Bldg. 
nEtHICAGO, Ill.: F. E. Alexander, Mgr., Room 
226 W. Adams St. 
MANCINNATIH, Ohio: R. M. Byland, Mgr., 
Citizens National Bank and Tres —— 
CLARKSBURG, W. Va.: U. Hoffman, 
Mgr, 410 Union Bank Bldg. 
LEVELAND, Ohio W. Cauley, Mgr., 
a neers Bld, % 
oLtaius, hio: J. E. Fagan, Mgr., 514 
Caen B 


DALLAS, “Texas (North Texas Interchange 
Bureau): Vernor Hall, Mgr., R. M. Rowe, Asst. 
Mgr. hamber of Commerce Bldg. 

BCATUR, Il: H. S. McNuita, Mer., 220 


Milliken Bldg. 
DES — NES, Iowa: Central Iowa Credit 
Neiman, Megr., 


Mgr., 


. Ferrell, 


Bureau, Don 
- Bldg. 


ROIT, Mic Monsgomery, 
wiz rie Nat. Bank’ Bian L. Pea! 


MSULUTH, Minn.: (Superior, Wics.) E. G. 
Robie, Mgr., 415-419 Lonsdale Bldg., Duluth, 


Minn. 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.: H. W. Voss, Mgr., 108 
So. 4th St., H. Saberton, Asst. Mgr. 

FORT WAYNE, Ind.: Northern Indiana 
Credit auchenge Bureau, V. H. Lodde, Mgr., 

of Commerce Bld 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mick: Frank V. Blakely, 
eS 450 Houseman’ Bldg. 

REEN BAY, Wisc.: C. B. Dockry, Mgr., 
Kellogg National "Bank Bldg. 
GREENVILLE, S. S (Piedmont Credit & 
mene Bureau) : J. P. Abernathy, Mgr., 211 


Emaxcee 

HUNTINGTON, W. Va._ (Tri-State Credit 

ed d Adjusement Bureau) : . Townshend, 
C. Harrold, Asst. Mgr., 1026 Fourth 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.: V. L. Wright, Mgr., 

509-12 Peoples Bank Bldg. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fila: Jacksonville Adium 

ment and Credit Interchange Bureaus, 

Brown, M 301 Law Exchange Bid 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.: Missouri. Valley Inter- 

and Adjustment Bureaus ey 9 — 

and St. Joseph Assns.) : Adam 

C. Smith, Asst. t Mgr. 315- 21 Hall Bldg. 
KNOXVIL enn Barnett, Mgr. ; 

on re Nations! Bank Bi, 

LOUISV it. Ky.: 

U. S. Trost 

LYNCHBURS Va.: 


d 
 ?._ Mgr., 45 


T. Clark, Mgr.; Mrs. 
M. A. wait. fant. Migr 408 Lynch’ Bldg 


MACON, 


EMPHIS, Tenn. : 
610 Randolph Bldg. 
MILW 


icGhee, Mgr., 5 — 
Theo. J. Doepke, Mgr., 
: Jas. G. Romer, Mgr., 
R. E. Buckingham, 


Mgr., 35 
.: Joe Garretson, Mgr.. 6U1 


New Yorx 
300 Commer- 


Megr.: Miss 
4-5 Roberts Bldg 


(Central 
Inc.) : 


S. B. Owen. 
Mgr., 


Tenn. : 

‘i 76 pyrahinan Bldg. 
EW N. J.: North Jersey Association 
Credit’ Me, W. van H. Ezerman, Mar., 287 

Wak shington St. 

NE ORLEANS, La.: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr.. 

608 Louisiana Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA %1ry, Okla.: J. G. York, 
igr.; Ross Crutcher, Asst Mgr., 713 Hersko- 

witz Bldg 

OMAHA, Neb.: W. R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 

Peters Trust Bldg. 

PEORIA, Ill.: H. F. Sehmer, Mgr., 231 
th Jefferson Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: A. L. Worrall, Mgr.. 

1011 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.: A. L. Balzer, .\cting 

use 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

, OUI, Mo.: D. J. Canty, Mgr., 510 
ver PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS Gortwenee n 
lobbers’ Credit Bureau): W. A. Marin, a 
+ Soteon, Asst. Mgr., 241 Endicott Bl z 
St. P. Minn. 

SAVANE AT. Ga.: H. M. Oliver, 
Barnard St. 

SIOUX CITY, 

Trimble Bldg 

SYRACUSE, =. =. 

redit interchange Assn., 

TAMPA, Fla.: 

Daisy Austin, Asst. 


CONTENTS OF 
THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


A National Magazine of Business Fundamentals 


(Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


Published at 41 Park Row, New York, by the 
National Association of Credit Men 


William Walker Orr, Editor 


EDITORIALS 
SALESMEN OF CREDIT 
AvuDIT OF TREASURER’S REPORT . 


BILLING 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS BUDGETS 


INVENTORIES 
To A PROSPECTIVE MEMBER 
AMERICA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FROM 
TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


THE CREDOSCOPE .. 
DEVELOPMENT OF A CREDIT INDEX 
MISSISSIPPI FLOop CONTROL ..... 
How SHALL I Keep My Jos? .... 
CLOTHING TRADE UNITED ......... 
FoAM FROM THE THREE C’s ..... ; 
COLLECTING BY CORRESPONDENCE 


CrepiIt LEADERS AND THEIR WORK . 


ADDRESSES AND POSITIONS WANTED . 


Rodman Gilder, Managing Editor 


The Editor 
F. 8S. Walden 


H. P. Reader 

Park Mathewson 
Maz Goldstein 

E. G. Bric 

Dr. J. T. Holdsworth 


’, Randolph Montgomery 


J. H. Tregoe 

John Whyte, Ph. D. 
W. P. Simpson 

R. Preston Shealy 
Rowe Wiliiams 

eee es 

C. R. Cosby 


Varius Sands 


OFFICERS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
CREDIT 


TOLEDO, Ohio: Geo. B. Cole, Mgr., 723 
Nicholas Bldg. 


TULSA, Okla.: W. A. Rayson, Mgr., 


pal ae 
WHEELING, W. Va.: W. B. Downs, Mgr., 
Hazlett Bldg. ’ 
WICHITA, Kans:: M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 
901 First Nat. Bank Bldg. , 
YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio: & R. Goldstein, 
Mgr., 1108 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 


Unattached Association Bureaus 


Munici- 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.: 
M ys aunsicker Bdg. 
SALT RE, Md.: 
M 100 “Hopkins Place. 
§GISE Idaho: D. A. Dirks, Mgr., 
Cit Nationa Bank g. 
BOs » Mass.: H. A. Whiting, Mgr., 136 

Feigsl — 


DENVER, Colo.: David F. Lowe, Mgr., 414 


Sages Bide 
L PASO, Texas: T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 
620 Caples Bldg. 

FORT SMITH, Ark.: Mrs. 


Mer. 
GREAT FALLS, 
Megr.. 422. Ford Bldg. 
“HEL NA. Mont: 
Pancheanh, Block. 
JOHNSTOWN. Pa: 


Pax ans 


J. H. J. Reinhard, 
Ira L. Morningstar, 


Boise 


Ethel Boilinger. 
Mont.: E. R. Leonard 
P. G. Schroeder. Mgr. 


R. H. Coleman. Megr.. 


INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 


LEXINGTON, Ky.: John D. Allen, 
412 Fayette National Bank Bldg. 

LIVINGSTON, Mont.: F. J. 
First State Bank Bdg. 

LOS ANGELES, Gal: 
EW Bldg. 

W CA ‘TLE, Pa.: M. Jamison, Mgr., 

322 Safe a a and Tux “Bldg 

NORFOLK, Va,: Shelton N° “Woodard, Mgr., 
221-222 Brokers Exchange Bldg. 

PORTLAND, Ore.: O. A. Cote, Mgr., 641 
Pittock Block. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah: Walker Wright, 
Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bld dg. 

SAN ANTONIO, Texas: . A. Hirschberg, 
figr., Chamber of Commerce et 

SAN DIEGO, Cal.: Carl etsloff, Mgr. 
573 Spreckles Bld 

F. S. Jeffries, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.: 
Mgr., 605 Wells Fargo Bldg. 

SEATTLE, Week. : H. S. Gaunce, Mgr., Rail- 
way Exchange Bld 

J. D. Meikle, Mgr., 718 

Realty. Bldg. 

TACOMA, Wash. : 

WILMINGTON, es: C3 
Megr.. Murchison Bldg. 


Mgr., 
Habein, Mgr., 
F. C. Delano, Megr., 


SPOKANE, Wash. : 
W.-W. Keyes, Mar., 803 
Tzcoma Bldg. 


Harriss Newman; 


FOREIGN 
BUREAU, 
White Mgr 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE 
41 Park -Row,.New York, D:"S. 
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army is essential to its success. Cut off from the 


Gi strength behind the line of action of every 
bases of supply, even a small detachment is lost. 


The Army of America Fore Agents, approximately thirty 
thousand strong in picked men, is backed in the United 
States by four main divisional headquarters: New York; 
Chicago; Cedar Rapids, and San Francisco. Every modern 
convenience including the best of engineering service and 
advice, a splendid field force efficiently managed and 
directed, and an advertising department is at work not only 
to protect, but to further the progress of the America Fore 
Army with its cooperation and service. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
JAMES A. SWINNERTON, President 
THE CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


THE CREDIT MONTRLy 


»  ealaNes 


IGHTY Maiden Lane, New York City, the Home 
E Office Buildings, was erected in 1912. The America 

Fore Building in Chicago (upper center) is in process 
of construction, and will be completed, it is hoped, in the 
spring of 1923. The America Fore Building, San Francisco, 
our latest acquisition which is now being remodeled, will 
better suit our needs when three floors are added to the 
building shown above. The Farmers Insurance Company of 
Cedar Rapids, maintains its Home Office in the beautiful 
Higley Building (lower center). 


FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 
of CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
J. F. DONICA, President 
FIDELITY PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
C. R. STREET, President 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Boards 


COMBINED CASH CAPITALS—$13,700,000.00 
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An Opportunity for 
Service 

OR many years the National As- 

sociation of Credit Men through 
its local associations in numerous 
cities has been a leader in the proper 
observance of Fire Prevention week 
which falls in October. There is no 
specific work that the Association 
does which is of greater importance 
than that directed by its Insurance 
and Fire Prevention Committee. The 
history of this department of associa- 
tion work is such as should make a 
strong appeal to every local associa- 
tion administration. 

It has been said that every fire 
starts somewhere so that work to 
suppress and prevent fires of neces- 
sity becomes a matter of local appli- 
cation and direction. Like all prob- 
lems, the fire waste problem should 
be approached by making a survey of 
the elements that enter it. The ques- 
tions are: What are the special haz- 
ards that must be reduced or elimi- 
nated and how? What are the 
means of suppressing fires and how 
shall these means be strengthened? 
The local committees have in many 
cases been securing this form of sur- 
vey themselves or through other re- 
lable agencies and making the re- 
sults known to their fellows. They 
have then been taking steps through 
focusing public opinion upon them 
to correct hazardous conditions and 
get better protection. 

The fact that the fire losses of the 
last two years have broken all pre- 
vious records should not bring dis- 
couragement, they should drive us to 
new efforts to reduce the fire losses 
i which criminal carelessness the 
country indulges so lavishly. 

let the work be renewed with 
greater zeal than ever during Fire 
Tevention week next month. 


What of June 22nd? 


‘T HERE is no blacker or more sin- 

ister day in all American history 
than June 22nd last. The right of 
the American citizen to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness guaran- 
teed under the Constitution received 
a blow that day from which it is go- 
ing to be difficult to recover. No 
thoughtful man can feel, since that 
day, that assurance of safety of life 
which he had always felt was his in 
peculiar degree undér our American 
institutions. 

At Herrin, in Williamson County, 
Illinois, the guarantees of the Consti- 
tution were mocked and spat upon. 
Saddest of all is the fact that not one 
step in all the days since has been 
taken to re-establish these guaran- 
tees. 

We cry out at Illinois that in the 
midst of that fair state, the dreadful 
massacre should have been possible. 
But Herrin should be a signal to 
every man in America today that a 
serious threat is overhanging, and 
that his citizenship must become at 
once a far more serious business than 
it has been. No American can 
longer content himself by merely ex- 
ercising on election day his franchise 
rights: he must give daily thought to 
building in America that respect for 
law and order and regard for right- 
eous and honorable living that makes 
the only sound basis for a govern- 
ment. 

And we must daily give thought 
to our public officials from the low- 
est to the highest. We must let 
them know that it is not currying 
favor with this or that class but it is 
by honest, manly, courageous per- 
formance that they secure perman- 
ency and higher honors in the public 
service. 

-You and I, fellow citizens, are re- 
sponsible for the lives taken at Her- 
rin and for the symptoms that broke 
out in such fury at Herrin. And let 
it not be forgotten that in many other 
places in other fair states like symp- 
toms are to be detected. Your light- 
heartedness in viewing breaches of 
the law, your willingness to let the 
politicians carry all responsibility, 
your lack of blood and sand when 
there is call for outspoken, upstand- 
ing, fearless manhood, your choice of 
the expedient way when, for the wel- 
fare of the years ahead, stern sup- 
port of principle is called for, your 
lack of interest in establishing and 
maintaining a fine relationship be- 
tween these various elements that 
compose human life, give us the rea- 
sons for the growth of dangerous 
symptoms. 

Shall that ugly spot in American 
history that thrust itself forth on 


- 


2 


June 22nd be allowed to spread its 
festering influence? Shall we go 
heedlessly on as if there really was 
no sign of disease or shall the sore 
be healed through a more responsi- 
ble citizenship? 


What shall be the answer given by 
the great membership of the National 
Association of ‘Credit Men? 


When Death of Master 
Mind Strains Credit 


Is the development of a business 
there must be the long look ahead, 
often with commitments that take 
months, even years to work out to 
fruition. It is not as if in forming 
policies and making commitments 
the presiding genius could put the 
concern which he directs on the right 
track and say, “Now I have given 
it a good start. It has nothing to do 
but follow the track.” There is too 
much of experiment in all business 
for that; many adjustments have to 
be made along the way to unexpected 
circumstances. 

But if the master mind is suddenly 
taken away, if the directing head 
dies, what is likely. to be the result? 
Unless he has trained someone— 
preferably a man of as great ca- 
pacity as himself,—to take charge, 
the concern is likely to become crip- 
pled. 

Here enters that great principle of 
insurance which modern man has de- 
veloped till it has become one of the 
most striking of the economic won- 
ders of the present generation. The 
vast insurance reservoirs can be em- 
ployed by this concern to indemnify 
itself against the death of the master 
mind or of all the men who are 
building the concern up and whose 
initiative, far sightedness, imagina- 
tion, nerve and judgment are de- 
pended upon to make a sound busi- 
ness structure. 

Why should not a business take 
advantage of this modern insurance 
reservoir for its protection? Is it 
strange that the question of life in- 
surance for the protection of the 
business frequently arises in business 
statements given as a basis of credit? 

Credit men are all the while study- 
ing margins of safety. They want 
these margins to be ample for the se- 
verest strains that may be imposed. 
It is the peak of the load that inter- 
ests both of them, and whatever 
within reason can be done to pre- 
pare for the comfortable carrying of 
the peak load, they are ready to urge. 

Life insurance for the benefit of 
the business helps the concern to 
prepare against that peak strain on 
credit which comes when the con- 
cern’s master mind is snatched away. 
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4-cylinder, 4 to 6 ton Autocar; (56-inch wheelbase; unladen chassis 4-cylinder, 2 to 3 ton Autocar; 138-inch wheelbase; unladen chassis 
weight only 7400 pounds; chassis price, $4100 weight only 5350 pounds; chassis price, "$3075 


What a motor truck buyer 
wants to know 


1 With whom he is personally dealing A 

ar - 2 Responsibility and experience of manufacturer 
trodes, 0 6m Anteee I" wheal: 3 Trade in, rebuilding and reconditioning policy —_ 
4 Design and mechanical superiority of stab 


th 
5 What size and weight truck he needs ae 


man us 


6 What load he can legally carry of his 


: fully a’ 
7 Insurance and license expense gross 


8 Necessary gas and oil consumption a s 


9 Cost of replacement parts bad h 

. e . 0 et 

Ae : 10 Assurance of immediate service oe a 
outinie: 2to 3 ton Autocar; 114"" wheelbase; 


unladen chassis weight 5200 Ibs.; chassis $2950 “9 P 
OSS. 


Because he wants ato 
. ° ° ness ir 
continuous economical transportation taney 


pass. 
. portant 
We sell Autocars exclusively Cont 
New, rebuilt and reconditioned - ¢ 
vided i 
yi fair an 
A motor truck is only as good busines 
: credit 
the ott 
tee obstruc 
; happy 
The Autocar Sales and Service Company ty pas 
self bet 
Branches of The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., blue se 


in 36 cities cross-re 
cOnstan 


2-cylind 1%-2 A 120"' wheel ° ° Ly 
io ton Autocar; chaseie $2008 as the service behind it 


“yes” 


Autocar |: 


: : 2 will of 
tinder, 1%-2 on Auger: 7 wheolbve 1897 Wherever there’s a road 1922 Bi nay 50 





